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MITCHELLS 


New Catalogue, now in preparation, comprises a 


number of items of Americana in the finest possible 
condition, from the library of a well-known collector 
lately deceased ; copies of Ethot's grand ornithological 
works; a large number of standard books recently 
imported from England; a splendid copy of Eliot's 
Indian New Testament; a series of handsomely 
bound books ; Turner's Southern Coast, first edition ; 
besides the works of Matthew Arnold, Andrew 
Lang, Austin Dobson, etc. 

We also offer a large number of books specially 
suitable for the needs of public tbraries at low 
prices. 


Catalogue gratis and post-free. 


5, 


830 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. J. BOWDEN. GEO. D. SMITH. 
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A BILL has been introduced into the Legislature 
of New York State, providing for a Public Li- 
brary for Brooklyn. It is interesting to note 
that out of the twenty leading cities of the coun- 
try in point of population, only five are without 
public libraries, either by provision of law or by 
gift of citizen. These cities are New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Washington and Louis- 
ville, Ky. Of these New York will soon have 
the Tilden Library, and Washington has prac- 
tically a free public library in the Library of 
Congress. It is certainly time that a city rank- 
ing fourth in the United States, like Brooklyn, 
should have a free public library system, but it 
would be most unfortunate if an attempt should 
be made to organize such a system on the lines 
of the bill introduced into the Legislature. This 
provides for the issue of bonds to the amount of 
$600,000 under resolution of the Common Coun- 
cil, and for an income of $40,000 per year out of 
taxes, the library to be administered by a Board 
of Trustees, of whom nine are to be appointed by 
the Mayor, and the others are to be the 
Mayor, ¢x officio, as President of the library, 
and the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
ex officio, as Vice-President. If any bill could be 
better fitted to mismanage a library and turn it 
over to the politicians, we have yet to see it. It 
would be a great shame if a city of the enlighten- 
ment of Brooklyn put aside all library experience 
and committed itself to such a mistake as this. 
It has been understood, however, that the bill 
would be freely amended in its course through 
the Legislature, and we earnestly hope that this 
will be the case. 


It is very doubtful whether a public library sys- 
tem of this magnitude should be introduced into 
a great city without a direct vote of the people, 
not only because of the principle of home rule, 
but because the vote itself and the campaign 
which is likely to precede it awaken the people 
to a sense of the importance of a public library 
and make them ready to use it to full advantage. 
A bill of this sort should also provide liberally 
for a branch library system and for proper rela- 
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tions with the schools. Brooklyn is in the fort- 
unate position of having a great library in the 
Brooklyn Library, and it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that this library itself might become 
the useful nucleus of a central public library if the 
matter were rightly handled ; it has the further 
advantage of several free libraries in different 
parts of the city, which, without surrendering 
their autonomy, could easily be made branches 
for the distribution of books from the central li- 
brary. With such possibilities before it, Brook- 
lyn, starting a library system in the light of the 
great library experience and progress of the past 
twenty years, should afford a model organization, 
and it would be far better to delay the develop- 
ment of a public library for Brooklyn than to 
make the mistakes threatened in the bill as origi- 
nally introduced. 


In replying to critic:isms of the Examining 
Committee upon the use of marble for a flooring 
in the new Boston Public Library, the trustees 
remark that ‘‘ a marble floor has been used from 
the beginning in the large hall of the present 
building, and, so far as is known, there has 
been no complaint of its ‘ sonority.’"” Probably 
the “‘ experts” consulted by the trustees were not 
aware that marble has this disadvantage; but one 
expert not consulted — Mr. Poole — has alluded 
to it in his pamphlet on library architecture. The 
cold, uncomfortable appearance and noise of 
Bates Hall has always been a subject of common 
remark among readers there, but probably no 
one ever made formal complaint to the trustees 
about it for several reasons: first, because Ameri- 
cans are not in the habit of making formal com- 
plaints about inconveniences or even of “ writing 
tothe Zimes” about them, though our habits are 
slowly approximating to those of the English 
in this respect; second, because the evil was 
so obvious that it was supposed to be needless to 
complain of it; third, because the floor was no 
doubt regarded as a fixed fact and it was felt to 
be useless to complain of it; fourth, because peo- 
ple think — and often find — that it is labor lost to 
complain even of removable evils. For instance> 
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we heard lately of a concert-goer writing to the 
authorities of a certain concert hall that the 
lamps used to light the players dazzled the hear- 
ers, and suggesting an arrangement which would 
have cost perhaps five dollars, by which the eyes 
of the audience would be protected. The letter 
was courteously acknowledged and nothing was 
done, The moral of all this is that those who have 
charge of public institutions must not depend en- 
tirely upon complaints, but go in advance of 
them; must put themselves in the place of the 
public, try to imagine their discomforts and diffi- 
culties, and devise remedies. Even if they do this 
they will fail, for it is not possible to satisfy 
everybody, or even one person in all things. 


In the interest attaching to Senator Mander- 
son’s bill, Senator Gallinger’s (S. 1096), to pro- 
vide for the free exchange through the mails be- 
tween the several States, and between said States 
and foreign nations, of public printed reports 
and documents of the several States should not 
be overlooked. It is of less general importance 
than the printing bill, but it concerns most of 
the State libraries nearly, especially those which 
struggle along with insufficient appropriations for 
library expenses, To them the cost of transpor- 
tation of exchanges is a serious drain on the ex- 
chequer. If both bills are passed, this will indeed 
be a great year for libraries. 


AMERICAN librarians will cordially welcome 
the three new accessions to their ranks, Prof. 
Hosmer, Mr. Dwight, and Prof. Steiner. The 
first two have already been librarians, though in 
libraries of a very different character from those 
of which they now take charge. All three will 
have to learn their business, Prof. Hosmer prob- 
ably the least of all, as his long experience as 
trustee and his interest in the American Library 
Association must have led him to reflect upon 
many of the problems of librarianship. We are 
especially glad that the liberally managed Minne- 
apolis Library is to fall into the hands of one 
who is fully in sympathy with its liberal policy. 
The essay on Browsing in libraries, read at the 
Fabyans Conference, marked him out as the man 
especially fitted for the headship of the institution 
that was the first city library to open its shelves 
freely to the public. It is certain that he will 
not desire to abridge its liberties in the least. 
We repeat, all three will be cordially wel- 
comed, and we hope that all three will seek the 
means of grace offered by the annual conferences 
of our Association. 
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Communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN LIBRARY BULLETINS. 

A CuicaGo bookseller wrote to Mr. J. C. Da- 
na, public librarian at Denver: 

“Your note of the 29th ult., with bulletin, is 
received. Should be pleased to favor you if we 
could do so to mutual benefit. We do not find 
any kind of catalogues or library bulletins of 
any value to us as advertising mediums. The 
cost of the ad. is always greater than the sales it 
makes. Patrons of public libraries are not the 
class who buy works for private use.” 

Mr. Dana desires to ask through the JOURNAL 
if this is true. 


MAKING KNOWN LIBRARY RESOURCES. 
Free Linrary, Brrmincuam, Enc. 
THOUGH I am unable to attend the meetings of 
the New York Library Club, I am very much in- 
terested in its work.* 
With reference to the best mode of making 
known to the public the resources of a library: 
In Birmingham, at the central and branch 
libraries, recent additions are placed in cases 
with glass fronts on the public counter, so that 
borrowers may see for themselves the new books 
as soon as they are added, without having to re- 
fer to the catalogue. The plan is very successful. 
J. D. Muturns. 


CHILDREN IN A LIBRARY. 


I pwe tT in halls of learning 
As guardian of the books, 
Where stood, 'mid Gothic shadows, 
The bust of Socrates; 
Without were lawn and garden 
And academic trees, 
One June there came fair children 
To peep in all my nooks. 


Oh, many a deaf old volume 
Could hear their every tone ; 
Upon the books of science 
Their breath was soft and warm; 
Their eyes made bright the record 
Of some historic storm ; 
be smiled upon the poets, 
Who knew them for their own! 


Whene'er I look on Mildred 
I hear the silence sing ; 
By Ethelwyn I fancy 
A white protector nigh ; 
But if on darling Beatrice 
You chance to fix an eye, 
Why then you think all mischief 
A very lovely thing. 


Their summer hats they braided 
With honeysuckle vine; 
I plucked it at their bidding, 
And then me too they crowned, 
Remember, O my spirit! 
In city tempest drowned, 
That library the squirrel knew, 
At play upon the pine. 


If, after life of battle, 
I conquer with renown, 
And lead a holy triumph 
Along the Narrow Way, 
T'll not be crowned with laurel, 
I'll not be crewned with bay : 
I'll kneel before the children 
For a honeysuckle crown ! 


Albert J], Edmunds, in the Home-Maker. 


*A letter to G. Watson Cole, Esq., Secretary of New 
York Library Club. 
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AN INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 


For several years it has been my habit, in 
running through various books dealing with 
American subjects, to note on slips the biographi- 
cal sketches of Americans they contained, which 
in leisure moments were alphabetized. Car- 
ried on with little system, and therefore most 
imperfect and uneven, it proved to be of so 
much use that I was led to outline a more com- 
prehensive plan, and for some two years have 
used the spare time of my amanuensis in ana- 
lyzing many different works, that contain such 
biographies. In this way some 25,000 references 
have been recorded, and but a small section of 
the work has yet been done. So vast indeed 
has the subject proved that it becomes question- 
able if it is possible to make a comprehensive 
index of it, and still more whether, when made, 
it would be possible to print it, and so I have 
hesitated whether ‘‘ to let the work go on.” But 
the great steps made in the last few years, 
through the instrumentality of the A. L. A., in 
indexes has made me decide to submit a sample of 
the work as far as done, to the library profession, 
and ask their frank opinions on sundry questions. 
But first a word or two as to the work already 
completed, and as to the sample given. 

As a sample of the work already done I have 
taken at random about 50 consecutive slips. In 
each case, as will be seen, I attempt to show the 
full name, the date of birth and death, and “ p,” 
at the end indicates a portrait, so that the index 
will be one of portraits as well as biographies. 
I do not attempt here to give the key to the 
abbrevations of the different works, which would 
ultimately be prefixed to it, as it seems unneces- 
sary, and indeed the bulk of them will tell their 
own story sufficiently. 

No attempt has been made as yet to index 
the leading biographical dictionaries, such as 
Appleton and Thomas, or such works as Alli- 
bone and Poor. But many minor collections 
have been anaiyzed, especially those treating of 
special trades and professions, or of groups and 
classes of people. The several historical maga- 
zines have been indexed, and slips made of a 


large collection of separate biographies and 
funeral sermons. The plan will, if carried on, 
include everything within the above lines given 
in such works as Sabin’s Dictionary, Poole’s and 
Fletcher's /ndexes, the Index of Essays, the 
Boston Atheneum Catalogue, The Index Society's 


Annual,and many others of the same kind. But 
certain classes present obstacles more than the 
mere indexing. Among those that occur to me 
as difficult to deal with satisfactorily are: 

I, Biographies in College ‘‘ class" and “ alum- 
ni” records. 

II. Biographies in Trade and Technical period- 
icals. 

III, Biographies in Genealogies. 

IV. Biographies in Local histories. 

To make the indexing of the larger part of 
these possible, without making the cost prohibi- 
tive, one of two things is needed. Either co- 
operation from libraries who have these classes, 
or the loan of them to the compiler, so that they 
may be indexed in the manner already alluded 
to. Even if this latter method could be adopted, 
the cost in expressage alone would be a large 
one, for these four classes include many thousand 
volumes. 

From a survey of these difficulties I have con- 
cluded to lay the plan before the profession, in 
hopes of suggestion, information, and criticism 
on the points covered in this article, and others 
which may occur te them. And I shall be most 
grateful for all answers to the following questions, 
on which largely depend whether I merely con- 
tinue the list with my own private uses of it in 
view, or whether I endeavor to elaborate it so 
that it may take its place with Poole and Fletcher. 

I. Is such an index desirable ? 

II. How comprehensive should it be? 

III. Is co-operation possible ? 

IV. Is printing possible ? 

How far it would be wise to include newspaper 
biographies in such a list isanother problem. In 
running thro’ colonial and revolutionary news- 
papers, I have always noted sketches, but the 
biographical material for those days is so inade- 
quate that any fragment even is of value. But 
the modern newspaper biographies are legion, 
and tho’ for the most part of persons who never 
are otherwise sketched, yet the value of the pro- 
duct seems hardly commensurate to the labor it 
would involve. I should like to know, however, 
if there are other collections of newspaper obit- 
uary notices besides the great one Mr. Bardwell 
has gathered ? 

I shall also be grateful for all lists of works 
which librarians consider are of such especial 
importance as to be included in such an index. 
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Dupont, Thomas Francis. 
Duyckinck’s Portrait Gallery. II. 432 p. 


Du Portail, Chev. Louis Lebeque. 
Am. Hist. Record. III. 24. 

Dupree, Col. 
Foot’s Bench and Bar cf the South. 248. 


Dupuis, Nathan Fellows. 1836— 
Rose’s Can. Bio. 610. 


—Dr. Thomas R. 1833— 
Rose's Can. Bio. 559. 


Dupuy, Eliza Ann. 
Raymond's Southland Writers. I. 87. 


Durand, William Cecil. 1851— 
Bio. Sketches of State Officers of Conn, Hart.: 1883. 
119 p. 
Durant, George G. 1842— 
Bio. Sketches of State Officers of Conn. Hart.: 1883. 
Pp. 
— Thomas C. 
Am. Biography. Vol. I. N.Y.: n.d. p. 
Durbin, Rev. John P. 
A. D. Jones’ Illustrated Am. Bio. N. Y.: 1855. 283 p. 
Durell, Edward Henry. 1810-1887. 
N, E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. XLI. 347. 
Durfee, Job. 1790-1847. 
Duyckinck’s Cyclo, of Am. Literature. II, 127. 
— Nathan. 1799-1876. 
N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. XXX. 477. 
Durham, Earl of. 1792-1840. 
Rose's Can. Bio, 262. 
Durkee, Cynthia Helen. 
In Memory of. n. p. 1889. p. 
Duryea, Abram. 
F. Moore's Notable Men of the Time. N. Y.: 1869. 


p. 
Am. Biography. Vol.I. N.Y.: a. 
— Charles T. 
W. D. Murphy's"Bio. of State Officials. Alb.: 1863. 314. 
— H. B. 


W. D. Murphy's Bio. of State Officers. Alb.: 1858. 166. 


Dustin, Hannah. 

J. Clement's Noble Deeds of Am. Women. Auburn: 

1854. 108. 

Dutcher, John B. 

W. D. Murphy's Bio, of State Officers. Alb.: 1863. 164. 
— Luther 8. 

W. D. Murphy's Bio. of State Officers. Alb.: 1853. 315. 
Dutton, Rev. Aaron. 1780-1849. 

Sprague’s Annals of the Am. Pulpit. II. 489. 
— George. 1789-1855. 

N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. IX. 196. 
— Henry. 1796-1869. 


N. BE. Hist.-Gen, Reg. 24. 184. 
J. Livingston's Sketches of Am. Lawyers. N. Y.: 1852. 
618. 


— Matthew Rice. 1783-1825. 


Sprague's Annals of the Am. Pulpit. II. s92. 
— Ormond Horace. 1829-1868. 
N. E. Hist. Gen. Reg. 24. 173. 


Duval, Gen. John Pope. 
J. Livingston's Sketches of Am. Lawyers. N. Y.: 1852, 
72%. 


Duvall, Gabriel. 1752— 
Sharf’s Hist. of Md, II. 597. 


Duy, Albert W. 
Simpson's Eminent Philadelphians. 333. 


Duyckinck, Evert Augustus. 
N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. 33. 133 p. 
S. Osgood’s Memoir on, Boston: 1879. p. 
— Gerardus. 
Steven's Records of the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce. 
130. 
— Rev. Henry. 
E. H. Krans’ Sermon on. N. Y.: 1870. 
Duyckings, ?. 
Sabin’s Am, Loyalists. I. 401. 


Dwight, Dr. Benjamin Woolsey. 
B. W. Dwight’s Reminiscences of. N. Y.: 1862. 
— Edmund. 
Our First Men. B.: 1846. 20. 
— Harvey Prentice. 1828— 
Rose’s Can. Bio. 45. 
— Henry W. 
I. L. Robertson's Sketches of Pub. Characters. B.: 
1830. 37. 
— Rev. James Harrison. 
H. M. Booth’s Sermon on. N. Y.: 1873. 


— Josiah. 1671-1748. 
Sibiey’s Graduates of Harvard Univ. III. 39s. 
— Rev. Louis. 1793-1854. 
Sprague’s Annals of the Am. Pulpit. I1. 669. 
— Mary Ann. 1807-1859. 
Historical Mag. III. 28. 
— Rev. Sereno Edwards. 1786-1850. 
Sprague’s Annals of the Am. Pulpit. I1. 629. 
— Theodore. 1796-1866. 
N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. XXI. 80, 197. 
— Timothy. 1635-1718. 
Alden’s Am. Epitaphs. III. 54. 
— Rev. Timothy. 1752-1817. 
J. Farmer's Hist. Col. Concord: 1823. 359. 
D. Olmsted's Analysis of. New Haven: 1858. 
D. Sherman's Sketches of N. E. Divines. 219. 
Biographica Americana, N. Y.: 1825. 96. 
c. Chapin’s Sermon on. N. Haven: 1817. 
Am. Hist. Record. II. 38s. 
Sprague’s Annals of the Am. Pulpit. Il. 148. 
Duyckinck’s Cyclo. of Am. Literature. I. 357 p. 
Herring's National Portrait Gallery. N. Y.: 1824. 1. p. 
— Lieut.-Col. Wilder. 1833-1862. 
Life and Letters of. B.: 1868. p. 
N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. XVII. 76. 
—Dr. William T. 1796-1866. 
N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. XX. 79. 
Dwinell, Deborah. 1784-1865. 
N. E. Hist.-Gen. Reg. XX. 168. 
— James F. 
Government of 1883. B.: 1883. 12. 
Dyck, Charles. 1787-1871. 
Am. Hist. Record. Ill. 324. 
Dyckman, Garrett. 
W. D. Murphy's Bio. of State Officers. Alb,: 1858. 167. 
Dyer, Eliphalet. 1721-1807. 
The Pa. Mag. III. 174. 


Dymond, Alfred Hutchinson. 1827. 
Rose’s Can, Bio. 21. 
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LIBRARY DIRECTIONS. 
BY C. E. LOWREY, Librarian of the University of Colorado. 


1. IF a stranger, introduce yourself to the 
librarian on entering. 

2. All have the privilege of free access to the | 
shelves. Kindly return books to shelves, and 
papers to pigeon-holes in order found and neatly | 
folded. 

3. Subject, Author and Classified Catalogues | 
are now accessible. The librarian will be glad 
to explain the classification, catalogues and loca- 
tion of books on the shelves to all. 

4. Library courtesy requires that there be no | 
conversation above a whisper, except with the | 
librarian, | 

The Card Catalogue is arranged in three lists: 

1. Alphabetical Index of Subjects. 

2. Alphabetical Index of Authors. | 

3. Classified Catalogue by Topics with Titles | 
in full. Every book in the General Library has | 
now constructed at least one card for each of 
these three catalogues. 

These catalogues answer respectively the 
questions: 

1, What books and articles does the library 
contain on a given subject ? 

2. What works by a given author? 


3. How much of a collection in any line of 
investigation ? 

Every card constructed in each catalogue con- 
tains a complete bibliography: author, title, 
edition, volumes, place and time of publication, 
size, and pages, and in specific cases a passing 
comment of points of special interest. At the 


| left on each card are the class, book and accession 


number, in their order, corresponding to num- 
bers on the book-plates and shelves, 

Poole’s and Fletcher’s Indices must be con- 
sulted in general periodical literature. No cards 
have yet been made for the books in the Con- 
gressional Library. These comprise valuable 
public documents on Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Census, Coast Survey, Congress, Consular Re- 
ports, Education, Elections, Engineers, Exhi- 
bitions, Fisheries, Interior, Labor, Land, Mes- 
sages and Treaties, Navy, Patents, Post-Office, 
Rebellion Records, Signal Service, Smithsonian 
Reports, Treasury and Finance, War, etc, Stu- 
dents will find the reports of much value. The 
shelves have been labelled, and admission can be 
secured at any time. 


WHAT A BIBLIOGRAPHY SHOULD BE. 
BY VICTOR CHAUVIN.* 


THE enormous literary production of every 
country renders good bibliographies more and 
more necessary, or rather, absolutely indispen- 
sable to the student. It is well, therefore, to 
encourage all works of this kind, especially if it 
bears the mark of long and extensive research, 
as in Mr, Ashbee’s case. 

Mr. Ashbee himself, however, bears witness to 
the indifference of the public. ‘‘ Bibliography,” 
he says, on page 2, “is, at least in this country, 
its own reward.” If the public is not blameless 
int his repect — and it certainly is not, especially 
in many libraries— bibliographers themselves 
seem to us not utterly exempt from criticism ; 
they do not always fully understand their mission, 
and, moreover, the execution of their work some- 
times leaves much to be desired. 

What is, then, the object of a bibliography ? 
Simply, it would seem, to furnish students on a 
given subject with an accurate and convenient 
working implement. 


*In the Centralslatt fir Bibliothekswissenscha/t for 
Oct., 1890, M. Chauvin prefaced a review'of H:S. Ashbee's 
Bibliography of Tunisia (London, Dulau, 1889, 8°) with 
some remarks on the duties of the bibliographer, which 
seemed to us worth having translated. The translation 


has been made by A. G. S. L. 


Now toattain this end it is first of all necessary 
that the bibliography should contain a complete 
enumeration of all works which have appeared 
during the period in question in books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper and magazine articles, and 
should include those writings which, though deal- 
ing with a different subject, contain, nevertheless, 
some passage relative to the matter in hand. Of 
these books orarticles, the author should give the 
entire external history, so to speak, noting all 
the editions, all the translations, and all the re- 
views. And as to editions, he should not confine 
himself to republications only, as in the case of a 
dictionary revised and corrected, but should also 
mention the reprints, as a reprint may, by its 
price or the place of publication, be more avail- 
able to the reader than any other edition, 

But it is a mistake to expect him to give us 
his personal opinion on the works; to exact 
that would be to render all bibliographical work 
literally impossible, unless, indeeed, we can con- 
tent ourselves with an opinion given without due 
consideration, and consequently more harmful 
than useful. There are only two cases in which 
the bibliographer should explain himself : if the 
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book is a forgery or if it is plagiarism ; for any- 
thing else it is sufficient for him to cite the re- 
views, the work of judges who are competent — 
or who should be so. 

In consequence of all this, too large a subject 
should not be undertaken ; human strength is 
not sufficient for it. And it would seem impos- 
sible for a single man to properly execute a plan 
as immense as that of Griisse’s ‘‘ Trésor de 
livres.” 

So much for quantity. As to quality, which 
is essential, it will depend on the method of the 
author. Now in bibliography the only true 
method is inspection, which alone can furnish 
trustworthy information. Of course it is often 
necessary to depend on catalogues, tables, or 
bibliographies, but it should only be when the 
book itself cannot be seen; as a matter of fact, 
incomplete information is better than silence. 
But in such case the reader should be warned, 
and his attention drawn to the possibility or prob- 
ability of errors. 

When the materials have been collected, they 


should be presented with the greatest clear- 
ness ; in this respect many books are at fault. 
They may be arranged alphabetically, or by sub- 
jects ; but in the first case there should be an in- 
dex arranging them under different heads. And 
always when a bibliography includes a large 
number of subjects classification by subject seems 
preferable. 

If such be the ideal which the bibliographer 
should seek to attain, we hasten to add that it 
would be unjust and unreasonable to demand the 
full realization of it. In order to judge fairly in 
this matter it must be remembered that as yet 
there is no complete bibliography, and probably 
it will be some time before there is any. But 
what we have a right to exact is that the author 
shall furnish us with a certain number of reliable 
notices, which we shall have no need to correct or 
remake ; in this respect he will succeed if he re- 
sorts as often as possible to inspection, and in 
that case he will also be complete, since every 
book seen by him will guide him to others, and 
those again to others still. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
BY C: C. SOULE. 
(Continued fromthe February issue.) 


NEGLECT OF BRANCH LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL 
WORK, 


WHEN the Boston Public Library was estab- 
lished in 1852 it was a pioneer, and had to feel 
its way forward without precedents. As pointed 
out by Dr. Samuel A. Green, in the 26th annual 
report, 1878, the first 16 years, while Prof. 
Jewett was superintendent, constituted the liter- 
ary or bibliographical period of its history, dur- 
ing which the library was collected, classified, 
and catalogued; and the next 10 years (1868-1878), 
during which Mr. Winsor was superintendent, 
represented its organizing or administering pe- 
riod, 

No one can read the ten reports covering the 
latter term without being impressed with the 
vigor of the management and the constant de- 
velopment of the usefulness of the library. The 
circulation rose in these 10 years from 200,000 
(in round numbers) to 1,200,000. 

This apparently marked the high tide of use- 
fulness, for after 1878, though the library and 
the city both increased constantly in size, the 
circulation dwindled. 

Whoever attempts to verify this statement 
will find a startling discrepancy between the 38th 
and 39th annual reports. Up to and including 
the 38th report, the table of circulation includes a 
comparison of the last 10 years, under the hea@- 
ing ‘* Circulation; Books Issued.” The circula- 
tion for 1889 is here put down at about 1,100,000. 
But in the 39th report, under the head of “ Cir- 
culation” alone, ouly 1889 and 18go are put 


down, the former (in round numbers) being put at 
1,800,000. Where this jump of 700,000 volumes 
comes from is a puzzle, solved by referring to 
the librarian’s report of Jan. 1, 1890, which men- 
tions that 627,000 magazines were used in the 
reading-room. This is apparently the unex- 
plained addition. 

So faras the annual reports show, and so far 
as the public can see, there has been little ad- 
vance or development in any sphere of activity 
or usefulness. The old methods established 
under Winsor’s administration are many of them 
continued effectively, but to-day the citizens of 
Boston can get at the library very few facilities 
which could not be had in 1878. 

While the Boston Library has been stagnating, 
or, in the opinion of many persons actually ret- 
rograding, during these last 14 years, there has 
been elsewhere throughout this and other coun- 
tries a wonderful development in the usefulness 
of public libraries, and especially in their con- 
tact with the people. 

The old idea that the whole duty of a library 
is to be prepared to hand out over a desk what 
readers come and ask for has been developed 
into the belief that the library should open its 
shelves as freely as possible to those who wish 
to consult books, and should carry and offer in 
remote corners of its community the books 
which the people there ought to use. In these 
and many other ways, to quote a recent utter- 
ance of Mr. Winsor, there has been a recognition 
of ‘‘the modern gospel, which makes a’ library 


more the servant than the master of its users,” 
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Perhaps the most important modern method 
of library service is the development of branch 
libraries and delivery stations. There is some 
discussion among librarians as to the policy of 
spending much money on branches, but there is 
very little difference of opinion as to the efficacy 
of delivery stations and branch reading-rooms in 
large cities, and there is no doubt that when 
branch libraries are established, or are taken in 
by the consolidation of suburbs with the city, 
the citizens using them have a right to demand 
in certain lines as good accommodations and 
facilities for getting books as they would have 
enjoyed if their cities had not been absorbed. 

There is little need here of quoting opinions 
as to the usefulness of delivery stations, through 
which citizens of outlying wards can get books 
without the need of coming in to the central 
library. Whoever is interested inthe matter 
may find some excellent comments on the sys- 
tem in Mr. Winsor’s report of 1877. He there 
shows that the opening of the branches appears 
to have stimulated also the use of the central 
library; and he recommends the opening of 15 
additional branches and deliveries (very few of 
which have been opened in the 15 years since 
that report), and that all be connected with the 
central library by telegraph and telephone. 

Dr. Green, in the report of 1878,says: ‘* This 
mechanism can go on, subdividing the channels 
and multiplying the depositories of reading-mat- 
ter as fast and as far as they may be required. 
The ease with which the deliveries for the fire- 
men and the public institutions have been kept 
up shows that this question is one only of care 
and detail, and of little cost.” 

Recent examining committees have called at- 
tention to the need of more reading-rooms, poor 
quarters of branches, lack of supervision from 
the central library, need of telephonic communi- 
cation, and need of an inspector of branches. 

Conversation with members of these exam- 
ining committees develops the belief that the 
branches are managed on the policy of keeping 
the public at arm’s iength; that the new books 
and duplicates of popular books are not furnished 
in adequate quantities; that few active attempts 
are made through these neighborhood agencies 
to reach the classes of the population it is espe- 
cially desirable to bring under the civilizing in- 
fluence of good reading; that the delivery sys- 
tem has not been properly extended or improved; 
and that, in short, this whole powerful agency 
for carrying the people’s books to the people's 
homes has been neglected, cramped, and starved. 

In illustration, attention is called to the fact 
that the small suburban town of Brookline adds 
annually to its library over a thousand volumes, 
The average number of volumes added to the 
Boston branches for the year 1888, 1589, and 1890 
was as follows: 


East Boston... .....-.. 97 Dorchester.......... 
South Boston.........- 186 Jamaica Plain.......... 260 
Roxbury.............-. 209 South End...........0. 232 
Fellowes Atheneum. 370 West Roxbury... ...... 12 
Charlestown........... 103 North End.,.... » 
89 


As these branches have the central library to 
draw on, it is not, of course fair to say that each 
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| branch should get annually as many books as the 
|} town of Brookline adds to its library, but the 
discrepancy ought not to be as great as these fig 
ures indicate. 

In the 39th annual report, in reply to search- 
ing criticisms of the Examining Committee on the 
conduct of the branches, etc., the trustees say 
they “were confronted with the question whether 
the central library should be permanently and ir- 
reparably injured in order to provide the custom- 
ary supply of books to the branches, or whether 
the branches should suffer temporary incon- 
venience in order to keep the central library 
from suffering such injury. They decided that 
it was best that the branches should suffer.” 

And this was in the year when the trustees 
spent $2900 for a reprint of a short letter of 
Columbus and $6000 for one old book of Massa- 
chusetts records, and in the very year when the 
Same trustees increased the outlay on the new 
building $1,000,000for architectural effect, as will 
appear later on. 

The 5500 francs which (according to the curious 
story now going the rounds) were spent in that 
year, or the year before, for an imported French 
clock would, in itself, if spent for literature in- 
stead of for bric-a-brac, have increased by one- 
half the number of books bought for the branches. 

Next to the development of the delivery sys- 
tem, perhaps the most important phase of modern 
library progress is the co-operation of libraries 
with schools. 

Public attention was called to this subject by 
Charles Francis Adams, ]r., in an address de- 
livered at Quincy in 1876, and since that time 
the pages of library literature teem with discus- 
sions of its bearings. 

The fundamental idea of this co-operation is 
(from the library point of view) that, if children 
of school age can be taught how to use and ap- 

ciate good books they can guide themselves 
to profitable reading after they graduate. In 
the families where the parents have the taste, 
experience, and time to direct the reading of their 
children, no other help may be necessary. 

But in very many families the parents cannot 
assume this responsibility, and the only possi- 
ble advisers for the children are the teachers in 
the schools. They have aconstant opportunity 
of leading their pupils to the reading of good 
books, and of teaching them how to get and use 
the treasures of a public library. A fondness 
for reading formed at this early age may not 
only freshen and sweeten the drier courses of 
study, but may so occupy leisure hours as to 
turn the school graduate trom the street corner 
and groggery, and keep him in the course of 
steady and useful citizenship, 

If there were space and time to spare, it would 
be interesting to describe at length the many 
methods developed by enthusiastic librarians and 
teachers for using literary books in connection 
with school studies, or for home reading under 
the direction of the teacher. 

There are so many other topics to treat, how- 
ever, that the chief methods only can be here 
mentioned. One way of utilizing the expensive 
sets and folios of engravings which are hidden 
away on the shelves of every large library is to 
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bring classes of scholars to the library and show 
them the engravings which illustrate the study— 
history, geography, science, literature — which 
they have in hand. 

There are various ways of assisting scholars 
in their themes and compositions by special 
lists of authorities to be consulted, by a guarded 
permission to examine books on the shelves, by 
placing in some accessible place the books want- 
ed for use in the reading-room. 

There are many ways of introducing and habit- 
uating children to the use of dictionaries, en- 
cylopzdias, and other books of reference. 

For younger children teachers are allowed the 
privilege of taking out books in quantities for 
use in the school-room, or for issue for home 
use, as if the school was a delivery station. In 
all these different methods the school-teacher is 
the guide of the student in the use of books, and 
the librarian is the intelligent provider of ma- 
terial. 

A very readable little volume on this subject, 
entitled ‘* Libraries and Schools,” was published 
in 1883. It contains Mr. Adams’ address, and 
various papers by S. S. Green, of Worcester; W. 
E. Foster, of Providence, and others. 

On pp. 50, §t Mr. Green shows how co-opera- 
tion of the public library with schools is just as 
practicable in a large city like Boston as in smaller 
towns, where the system has proved to be suc- 
cessful. He points out the great usefulness of 
branch libraries in this connection. To do the 
work properly, however, a superintendent should 
be assigned to it, and an ample supply of 
rooms set aside for school service, both in the 
new building and at the branches. 

Rev. Pitt Dillingham, in the report of the Ex- 
amining Committee for 1886 (p. 16), writes thus: 
‘*A world remains to be conquered by the Bos- 
ton Public Library in establishing a vital relation 
with the public schools.”” A forcible presenta- 
tion of the matter is found in a report signed by 
George W. Evans, of the Examining Committee 
of 1887 (pp. 20-22). The Examining Committee 
and the librarian recur to the subject in the 37th 
annual report, 1888. 

In answer to a mild allusion of the Examining 
Committee for 1890, the trustees state plainly and 
finally (39th annual report, p. 4), that ‘‘ there 
seems to be no good reason why pupils or teach- 
ers should have any privileges in the library not 
accorded to all citizens alike.” 

They thus set themselves against the expe- 
rience and example of other communities and the 
whole tendency of progressive library administra- 
tion, and decide for this city, which ought to 
lead the country in all educational advances, 
that it shall have no part in this most interesting 
and promising development of the literary edu- 
cation of the young. 


Ill, DEVELOPMENT OF USEFULNESS. 


Another interesting phase of recent activity 
among librarians lies in the successful attempts 
to bring the public libraries into closer contact 
with artisans and intelligent workingmen. Upon 
the character of this class the welfare of our city 
largely depends. They are especially the people 
whom the library can and should benefit. With 


sufficient intelligence to use books, they cannot 
spare much money to buy them; and a public 
library properly administered may benefit the 
community, while benefiting them, in three di- 
rections: By supplying, and inviting the free use 
of, the best technical works, it can place the men 
who carry on our industries in touch with the 
progress of the world, and so help educate them 
as craftsmen; by supplying, classifying and 
throwing open to easy use the literature of pop- 
ular political economy and the State and munici- 
pal reports which mark the progress of recent 
legislation on social affairs, it can give a thought- 
ful and healthy turn to the study of the pressing 
problems of labor, capital and government; by 
taking special pains to reach this class of citizens 
it can bring to their attention the value of good 
reading 2s a home recreation after hours of man- 
ua! labor, and of technical books in increasing 
their usefulness and earning capacity. 

This subject is touched upon by John Heard, 
Jr., in the examining committee’s report of 1888. 

Here, again, there is not sufficient time or 
space to set forth the admirable work that has 
been done in this line in various places, notably 
in Worcester, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 

One method only may be mentioned as illus- 
trating the practical nature of the work: 

The librarian watches for new books, especially 
expensive foreign works, bearing on recent devel- 
opments of the industries carried on in his city. 
When such a book is received, he gets from the 
officers of the establishments employed in the in- 
dustry which is the subject of this volume the 
names of their foreman and other intelligent 
workmen, drops a card to each asking him to 
come and inspect the book, and, when he comes, 
tries to give him personal attention, and shows 
him other books on the same topic. This 
thoughtful service naturally attracts to the use of 
the library not only the workman himself, but 
his fellbw-workmen and their families in a rapid- 
ly increasing circle. 

Another excellent method is that reported by 
Mr. Brett, of the Cleveland Public Library, as 
follows: ‘‘We have during the last few years 
been issuing books to a few manufacturing firms 
for their employees. They give us the names 
and addresses of those who wish to draw books, 
become responsible for them, and send for and 
return them, Of the 300 names now registered 
as users from these manufactories not more than 
20 had ever used the library before.” 

How much of this work is done in Boston, 
through the central library, or through the 
branches? No hint of it is given in any of the 
annual reports, nor in the public press. If it is 
not done, and done effectively, a great opportu- 
nity is missed. To such a wide and important 
field of usefulness the whole time of one assistant 
librarian ought to be given, and room ought to 
to be set apart in the new building for this use 
alone. Boston ought to surpass Worcester, 
Providence, and Cleveland in the work done by its 
Public Library for this great section of the people 
who own the library. 

So far as to the masses of the people, the 
home readers, the children, the mechanics. 
There is another great class to serve whom has 
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been the special pride of the Boston Public Li- 
brary —the students and investigators, who know 
how to use books, and look to a great library for 
the material of their literary study or work. 

The annual reports constantly advert to the 
continued and increased facilities offered to this 
class of readers. 

An interesting question for investigation would 
be, whether the library really offers to them all 
the facilities it should. There is a great store of 
books, there are good catalogues, but are all the 
treasures of the library thrown open to them 
with sufficient freedom ? 

To answer this question would require an ex- 
amination by experts of the system of our library, 
and careful comparison with the most approved 
systems elsewhere. 

There is one broad fact patent to the public, 
however, as expressed in the accommodations in 
the new building. Recent tendencies in library 
administration are largely in the direction of let- 
ting those readers who know how to use books, 
and have a serious purpose in using them, get 
directly at the books without the intervention of 
cards and attendants. The saving of service in 
administration is evident, and every student 
knows what a difference there is between sending 
in successive numbers on a card and having books 
brought out to him in detail, and the solid satis- 
faction in standing before the shelves upon which 
all the books he wants are arrayed, and examin- 
ing them in the prompt white-heat of research. 

The old administrative and restrictive idea, 
still surviving in many places, was that this priv- 
ilege could not be granted in large public libra- 
ries; the modern progressive idea is that it may 
be safely granted to a considerable extent, if the 
books can be arranged with that object in view. 
Part of the difference of opinion about the 
stack"’ system of shelving books lies funda- 
mentally in the belief that, where books are 
packed closely in the tiers of a stack, few others 
than the library staff can be conveniently allowed 
to go to the shelves. The most thorough and 
sweeping assertion of the new idea, in architect- 
ural form, is in the building of the Newberry 
Library, in Chicago, where the whole library is 
divided into rooms shelved at one side only, the 
other side being left open for chairs and tables, 
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each room being devoted to one class of books, | 


under the charge of a well-informed librarian al- 
Ways at the service of readers, who are to be 
allowed, whenever it is possible, direct acccess 
to the books on the shelves. Only part of 
this building is now under construction, but the 
librarian, Dr. Poole, believes it possible, when 
the library is finally completed, to have a large 
number, perhaps even a hundred of such special 
libraries united under one roof and one ad ministra- 
tion, Whether this is practicable within the neces- 
sary limits of expense is still in question; but there 
is no doubt that, if it can be carried out as econom- 
ically as the old system, it will prove of immense 
advantage to students. The radical idea involved, 
a guarded access to shelves by users of books, 
has undoubtedly become one of the great tenden- 
cies of library administration. A thoughtful 
paper by Herbert Putnam, of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, read before the recent conference 
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of librarians at San Francisco, discusses this 
question in its various applications, and points 
out how in branch libraries even the general pub- 
lic might be allowed to pick out their books from 
the shelves. 

How far is the Boston Public Library in sym- 
pathy with this movement? There is nothing in 
the annual reports to throw light on the subject, 
but the construction of the new building accords 
with the old ideas rather than with the new, and, 
indeed, appears to forbid any very effective changes 
in this direction, A large part of the building is 
taken up by an immense hall, to be used as a 
reading-room, and by a ‘‘stack-room,” so con- 
fined within dark walls around the outside of the 
square which constitutes the building, as to be 
utterly unsuited to anything but close packing of 
the books. 

The only rooms available for students are a 
few in the corner furthest from the stack, and a 
range of communicating rooms in the upper 
story, intended partly for the separate libraries 
set aside by gift, and partly (so rumor says) for 
the use of students. But these are evidently not 
planned out in advance for convenient arrange- 
ment, or for ready communication with, or ac- 
cess to, the books imprisoned in the mausoleum 
below. 

Whatever arrangement may finally be made, 
the most cursory study of the plans will show 
that the new building exhibits in no degree the 
influence of this very significant and gratifying 
development of library usefulness. 

Here, then, are four great phases of modern 
progress —extension of the delivery system, 
school co-operation, special efforts to interest the 
industrial classes, and access to the shelves for 
students—almost or wholly ignored in the pres- 
ent administration of the Boston Public Library. 

In view of the importance of these greater issues, 
it seems hardly worth while here to enter into 
any of the many other and specific criticisms 
which have been made on the conduct of the de- 
partments of the library. Before passing on, 
however, to general questions of administration, 
it may be well to allude to a question of principle 
involved in the recent discontinuance by the 
trustees of the subscription to Puck and Judge, on 
the ground (according to an interview) that the 
library was an educational institution, and that 
these papers were not within the proper scope of 
the reading-room. 

Is this a tenable proposition? It is true, in 
a large sense, that the educational idea is the 
chief ground for the maintenance of public li- 
braries, but is not the kindergarten principle, 
that education may come through recreation, as 
sound in application to reading as it is in connec- 
tion with schools ? 

We are a busy nation; men, women and chil- 
dren all get thoroughly tired out with our day’s 
work, and when we find time to read most of us 
need first rest and recreation before we can 
grapple with serious literature. 

The comic journals and illustrated papers serve 
to unbend our minds and draw them away from 
the cares and worries of the world. It is difficult 
to go directly from the ledger or the work-bench 
to the pages of the Nation or the Scientific 
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American, but if we have a pleasant little break 
between them our minds may rise to the higher 
levels without further fatigue. 

And is not humor, even the rough and graphic 
humor of the comic papers, an education in it- 
self? Does it not draw the tired and worried 
mind out of and up from its sordid daily work, 
its petty troubles and its serious sorrows? Is it 
not a mistake to shut out from the reading-rooms 
of the masses the smiles that leaven the heavier 
loaves of literature ? 


IV. AMATEUR ADMINISTRATION, 


The methods of administration of a public in- 
stitution largely affect its usefulness. In a li- 
brary many methods are technical, such as the 
classification, the charging and issuing system, 
and the cataloguing. These are for the con- 
sideration of experts, rather than of the public, 
and need not be discussed in these letters. 

The wisdom of the financial conduct of the 
Boston Public Library has not been impugned, 
and there is, fortunately, not even the faintest 
or remotest imputation against the honesty of 
the administration. 

There are rumors afloat that there is latent 
discontent throughout the library staff under the 
strict rules and rigid dicipline of the present 
management. If this is true it may be only the 
result of a wise and proper effort to correct lax 
tendencies, or it may arise from the irritating 
regulations of a martinet. If the latter, espe- 
cially if combined with favoritism, it would speed- 
ily and seriously affect that good-will and enthu- 
siasm of the staff upon which, rather than upon 
rigidity of discipline, the public must rely for 
prompt, willing, and efficient service. 

This is a delicate matter to discuss and a diffi- 
cult one to probe, and may be dismissed here 
with mere mention. 

But there are other matters of administration 
which ought to be considered. The first one is 
very serious, as it involves the great principles 
underlying the government of public institutions, 

It would seem to be an accepted theory that 
every such institution — hospital or school or what 
not — should be under the immediate charge of a 
salaried executive, selected with special regard 
to his training and fitness, and that he should be 
responsible to a paid or unpaid Board of Com- 
missioners or Trustees representing the public. 
They have the legislative function of directing 
the policy of the institution and the judicial 
function of deciding questions of principle or detail 
brought to them by their subordinates or by the 
public, combined with their function of constant 
supervision over the executive officer. 

The latter ought not to assume any of the 
functions of his controlling board. The board, 
on the other hand, should leave to him, and make 
him thoroughly responsible for, the administra- 
tion of the institution. They will have enough 
to do, especially if they are unpaid, in discussing 
broad questions of policy, in studying the re- 
sources and capabilities of their institution, and 
in keeping abreast of progress by reading the 
literature of their specialty, and by inspecting 
similar institutions in other cities, States, and 
countries. 


There is no doubt that this is the correct 
principle of managing libraries as well as other 
institutions. But it is very far from the method 
by which the Boston Public Library is now con- 
ducted. 

There has been no librarian for a year and a 
half. During that time, and for years before, 
while Judge Chamberlain was nominally libra- 
rian, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
(Mr. Abbott) has been in reality the librarian 
and superintendent, spending a large part of his 
time at the office, and attending to minute details 
of discipline and administration. 

Is not this an unfortunate and dangerous per- 
version of the proper principle of management ? 
The responsible control of the library is, in a 
certain sense, hidden behind a mask. There is 
no expert or professional head of the establish- 
ment. The other trustees, allowing their chair- 
man to cio so large a share of the work, are to 
a great degree estopped from criticising him. 
They have no such hold upon him as they would 
have over a salaried executive. They cannot 
even differ with him seriously on questions of 
management without disagreeable friction. The 
executive and legislative and committee functions 
are all confused and mingled, and danger at once 
arises of misgovernment and mismanagement. 

Again, the Board of Trustees is now about as 
close a corporation as could well be devised. The 
popular element has been gradually eliminated. 
In 1862 there appear to have been five trustees 
at large, with one representative from the alder- 
men and one from the Common Council. The 
ordinance of December 31, 1866, provided for 
six trustees, two chosen annually, with one alder- 
man and two councilmen, The examining com- 
mittee of 1867 suggested further changes, but 
held that it was eminently proper that a full 
representation of the council should remain on 
the Board. 

In 1878 an act of the Legislature provided for 
five trustees, one to be appointed each year by 
the Mayor, with one alderman and one council- 
man, elected annually. By a later act the two 
annual representatives of the city government 
were dropped out, and the board left as now, 
with five members appointed by the Mayor, one 
going out annually. 

As the Mayor would naturally wish to appoint 
only such new members as would be acceptable 
to the older trustees, there is very little chance 
for new influences to get at the library, popular 
control is almost entirely lost, and the majority 
of the board can be changed only by new ap- 
pointment for three successive years, or by an 
exercise by the Mayor of his power of removal, 
which would be an extremely disagreeable re- 
source. As it now happens, the five trustees 
represent practically only one element and local- 
ity. The ideal board would contain one or two 
representatives from outlying districts, and one 
person at least in close sympathy with the great 
masses who ought to use the library. 

This board is composed of five excellent gen- 
tlemen, of high character and similar social posi- 
tion, who live near each other in the Back Bay 
district. 

It may be well to guard the Public Library 
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against the evils of popular impulse and political 
management, but there is another extreme of 
cultivated exclusiveness to be avoided; and to 
reach that extreme only two steps would now 
seem to be necessary—to make the term of the 
trustees perpetual and to authorize them to 
name their own successors. 

Another great evil of the present system, 
growing, perhaps, out of the exercise of the 
librarian’s powers by a trustee, is the isolation 
of the Boston Public Library from other libra- 
ries. In dozens of scores of cities and towns, 
acute, conscientious, and enterprising librarians 
are developing the usefulness of their libraries 
in many directions, eagerly watching each other 
and communicating constantly the results of 
their investigations, experiments, and inventions. 

When Mr. Winsor was appointed librarian, in 
1868, he invited correspondence with librarians 
and others interested upon points of library 
economy. His ten annual reports are bristling 
with a comparative study of methods and re- 
sults in other libraries at home and abroad. 
What evidence is there in recent reports of any 
such utilization of the experience of others? In- 
quire of the leading librarians near Boston and 
throughout the country, and you will find that no 
representative of the present management of our 
library investigates other libraries, either by visit 
or by correspondence. While there isa forward 
movement along the whole line of library work; 
while not only the great libraries, but even the 
libraries of small cities and towns are devising 
new methods, or improving old methods of use- 
fulness, acting together in the march of progress, 
the Boston Public Library now stands aloof, 
without apparent interest in the development of 
library science. It is not the other libraries who 
suffer from this; it is the people of Boston, who 
are deprived of the example, the aid, and the 
sympathy of the great body of active librarians 
of America. 

If the trustees of the library want a good 
librarian, it is not impossible to find one. There 
may be no one available who has had experience 
in the management of a library so large as this, 
but there are at least half a dozen whose names 
will occur at once to any one familiar with li- 
brary affairs, who have had experience and success 
in managing public libraries of large cities, and 
who appear to deserve promotion. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether the salary paid to Judge 
Chamberlain would tempt any of these librarians 
to come to Boston; or whether they would accept 
the position at all under the present system, 
which makes the chairman of the trustees the 
real executive, and the librarian only a sort of 
superior clerk. 

If the public wish the present trustees to retain 
control, and the policy of the library to remain 
otherwise unchanged, there is one thing which 
certainly ought to be done in the line of correct 
administration. Mr. Abbott ought to resign as 
trustee and accept the position of librarian. He 
would then be a salaried officer, responsible to 
other librarians for his professional reputation, 
openly responsible to the public for his adminis- 
tration, and subject to removal at any time by 
the trustees if his management was not satistac- 


tory. The Mayor could appoint in his place 
some resident of Roxbury or Charlestown or 
Brighton, and so introduce a new element into 
the governing board. 

Is it not worth while to consider, also, the 
expendiency of again having a representation of 
the City Council on the Board of Trustees, thus 
bringing the latter into closer relations with the 
appropriating power and with the people? And 
may it not be wise to make some change in the 
examining committee ? This is now excellently 
constituted if its only duty is to say ditto to the 
trustees. Formerly that was about all it ever did. 
The increasing inquisitiveness of recent com- 
mittees only emphasizes their conscientiousness, 
and the fact that there must be something wrong 
about the library to stimulate such independent 
criticism 

If the Board of Trustees is to remain a close 
corporation, subject only to the Mayor’s power 
of appointment or removal, and to the Council's 
power of making or withholding appropriations, 
it would seem more appropriate that the Mayor 
should select an examining committe to report 
to the Council and himself, than that the trustees 
should select, supervise, and criticise their own 
critics, as they now do. 

EXTRACT FROM FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 

A LARGE part of the fortieth report of the 
trustees is taken up with answering the report 
of the Examining Committee, after a preliminary 
remark that “ its advice in regard to future action 
upon matters which are specially left to the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, while not required by the 
terms of the ordinance under which the com- 
mittee is appointed, will receive the careful con- 
sideration which the trustees always gladly accord 
to the suggestions of any of their fellow-citizens. 

The committee desired ‘‘ that broadsides be 
placed conspicuously in the library, with lists of 
books in various arts and sciences.” The trus- 
tees say they ‘‘ have from the foundation of the 
library attempted, with more or less success, to 
carry into effect this idea.” The committee 
recommend the issue of a “list of books on 
electricity as applied to the mechanical arts.” 
The trustees say that ‘‘some months before the 
present committee was appointed they began the 
preparation of such a list.” The more special 
catalogues of history, biography and travel, and of 
historical fiction, recommended by the committee 
have been foralong time in the course of prepara- 
tion. The trustees make a long defence of their 
action in regard to the patents, and in reply to 
the fear that the room assigned in the new build- 
ing will not be large enough, declare that it has 
twice as much floor-space as the present, and will 
accommodate 70,000 volumes, the present patent 
library consisting of 4500. 

“ The space which the committee suggests for 
use as consultation-rooms and private offices is 
that which is best adapted in the whele building 
for the public, and the trustees do not believe 
that the citizens would look with favor upon any 
scheme which would devote this valuable space, 
or indeed any space in the building, to private 
othces for patent lawyers.” 

The committee recommended that experts be 
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consulted in reference to the patent department. 
The trustees say that they ‘‘have at all times 
taken advantage of such expert advice as was 
available. In addition to such outside advice as 
is to be had, they have always at hand highly- 
trained library assistants, who are familiar with 
the needs of the department and who are in con- 
stant contact with those who use it. In discuss- 
ing all matters connected with the new building it 
should always be borne in mind that probably no 
library on this continent, or, perhaps, in the 


‘world, has a more highly-trained or efficient 


staff than that of the Boston Public Library. 
Certainly no persons, not familiar from long 
experience with the peculiar needs of this insti- 
tution, could on most questions be trusted to 
give sounder advice.” 

The new and magnificent Bates Hall is to be 
used solely for readers, and there will be an 
entirely separate room for the delivery-desk. 
The distinction of lower (or popular) and upper 
(or students’) hall is to be given up, and all are to 
obtain books in one delivery-room. ‘‘ The 
delivery-desk is calculated to provide for at least 
four times the present combined circulation of 
the upper and lower halls, and is capable of exten- 
sion to three or four times its present proposed 
length.” The trustees are of opinion that the new 
building is built for the accommodation of all the 
citizens of Boston, without reference to so-called 
“class” or condition; and they are further of the 
opinion that the new Bates Hall will not be too 
good for the users of the present lower hall, and 
that they would be false to their trust if they 
made any regulation which might result in an 
apparent separation of the poorer users of the 
library from the richer.” 

‘*In regard to the suggestion that the appoint- 
ment of a librarian will relieve the trustees of 
unusual responsibility, they would say that 
whether or not a librarian is in charge of the 
building their responsibility remains the same. 
They are given by law the control and manage- 
ment of the library and all its branches, and their 
responsibility cannot be shifted to any other 
shoulders.” 

‘*The card catalogue is probably the best 
piece of work of its kind available for popularuse. 

** But the large volume of new books steadily 
flowing in necessitates an annual increment of 
cards, until the vast size of this catalogue gives 
rise toa serious problem, which must soon be 
definitely solved. 

**Last year about 45,000 of the 93,000 new 
cards printed were added to what must have 
been, at a safe estimate, over a million already 
in the overcrowded drawers of the public card 
catalogue in Bates Hall. 

**The serious objection to this immense collec- 
tion of cards is, after all, not merely its size, but 
the fact that all sense of proportion and relative 
importance is lost. Under the heading Astron- 
omy, for instance, a large number of impor- 
tant works will be found arranged among a still 
greater number of those of less consequence on 
the same subject. These minor works are of 
some value and should certainly be preserved, 
but it is evident that, as the catalogue increases, 
the difficulty of differentiating easily between 


authoritative and less valuable works will become 
greater, and that a person consulting this subject 
will in most cases —as not infrequently happens 
now — become discouraged. 

“ It is beyond dispute that almost any form of 
print is a relief from this state of things, and 
several schemes for printing have suggested 
themselves to the trustees, but none is at pres- 
ent settled upon; for the least alteration in so 
well defined a method as must prevail in a large 
catalogue involves serious consideration, 

“*One plan is to print the titles in each drawer 
as it stands; in this way at least economy of 
space is gained. Anothersuggestion is to supply 
the public as rapidly as possible with sensible 
and untechnical finding-lists, and these undoubt- 
edly will be issued to some extent in any event. 

“It could be wished, however, that the public 
might feel inclined to avail itself with more 
readiness of the printed methods already at hand 
for its relief. The bulletins and special cata- 
logues will lighten its burden considerably, if it 
will look into the merits of such aids. 

“ Any theory of cataloguing is, to a degree, 
always upon trial. It is by no means certain 
that the so-called dictionary system is the best, 
for the simple reason that the problem of indefi- 
nite extension has never yet become a menace. 
The experience of other large libraries is not, 
however, without its value; and it is safe to say 
that to a majority of such institutions, an author- 
catalogue, full and scholarly, is the basis upon 
which all other cataloguing efforts must rest. 
The British Museum is now printing its author- 
catalogue by letters, its manuscript catalogue- 
folio having become no longer practicable. 

* This perfection of an author-catalogue does 
not in the least interfere with efforts towards ex- 
panding the usefulness of a subject-catalogue, 
but it certainly seems to point in the direction of 
a possible separation of these two distinct lines 
of work. The long-held notion that a dictionary 
system is capable of limitless expansion wou!d 
seem to be no longertenable. ‘The portion de- 
voted to author-titles must be extended if an ar- 
rangement in a single alphabet is still to prevail. 
If the British Museum, with 2,000,000 books, 
finds an author-catalogue practicable, this li- 
brary, containing about 500,000 books, cannot 
afford to be too radical in its departures at pres- 
ent from accepted methods. 

“The subject-catalogue, however, is a different 
matter; beyond a certain limit — which is fast ap 
proaching — the larger it is, the less useful it be- 
comes. To overcome its manifold objections, 
several methods are under ‘the consideration of 
the trustees. They are fully alive to the diffi 
culties before the public and themselves in this 
matter, and feel that in this separation of the 
dictionary card-catalogue may lie the solution of 
a disturbing prablem. So impressed are they 
with the necessity of affording some relief, that 
they propose during the coming year to make 
the experiment of printing class-lists of certain 
of the larger subjects represented in the catalogue 
and substituting them for the subject-reference 
cards, which may then be removed from the 
cases. The alphabetical author-list wil! of course 
remain undisturbed.” 
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PROPOSED BILL TO ESTABLISH A PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY IN BROOKLYN, 


WE print herewith the text of the bill recently 
introduced into the Legislature of the State of 
New York providing for a public library for 
Brooklyn, as a curiosity in the way of what the 
fertile brain of the politician is capab'e of in- 
venting for his own benefit rather than that of 
his constituency and the public generally. We 
understand that the bill will be amended and 
reconstructed into acceptable shape, failing in 
which it will not be allowed to pass: 


An Act to authorize the City of Brooklyn to es- | 


tablish and to maintaina public library and 

reading-room in said city, and to provide for 

the payment therefor and for the maintenance 
thereof, 

The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. The City of Brooklyn is hereby 
authorized and empowered to establish and to 
maintain in the manner hereinafter provided a 
public library and reading-room for the use and 
benefit of the inhabitants of said city. 

Src. 2. Whenever the Common Council, by its 
resolution, shall have determined that a public 
library and reading-room should be established 
and maintained under this act, the Mayor, Con- 
troller and City Clerk of said city are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered at any time, and from 
time to time, to issue and to sell bonds of the 
city of Brooklyn, signed, sealed, and counter- 
signed as other bonds of said city, to be known 
as public library bonds of the city of Brooklyn. 
The said bonds may be issued for such time or 
times, not to exceed fifty years, and in such 
series, and at such rate of interest, not exceeding 
four percent. per annum, as the said Mayor. 
Controller and City Clerk may determine, The 
aggregate of said bonds hereby authorized shall 
not exceed six hundred thousand dollars. None 
of said bonds shall be sold at less than par, and 
the proceeds of said bonds, as they may be sold 
from time to time, shall be paid into the city 
treasury to the credit of a fund, which is hereby 
created, to be known as ‘‘ The Library Fund,” to 
be paid out therefrom as required for the pur- 
chase of land for a suitable site, if that be 
necessary, and also for the erection and for the 
furnishing of a public library and reading-room, 
and the said proceeds shall be paid out of the 
city treasury for no other purposes whatever, and 
only upon vouchers certified by the Board of 
Directors of the said library and approved by the 
Mayor. 

SEC. 3. For the purposes of maintaining said 
library and reading-room, the city of Brooklyn 
is hereby authorized through its proper boards 
and officers to annually levy a tax not less than 
forty thousand dollars in any one year, and the 
amount of said sum shall be estimated, deter- 
mined, imposed and collected in the same manner 
as are other taxes in said city. 

Src. 4. Whenever the Common Council by its 
resolution shall have determined to establish and 
to maintain a public library and reading-room 
under this act, the Mayor of the said city shall ap- 
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point a board of nine directors for the same, and 
in addition to said number the Mayor of said 
city and the President of said Board of Aldermen 
shall, by virtues of their respective offices, be 
directors of the said public library and reading- 
room. 

Src. 5. The said directors so appointed shall 
| hold office one-third for one year, one-third for 
two years, and one-third for three years from the 
first day of February following their appoint- 
ment. They shall take the constitutional oath 
of office, and at their first regular meeting, which 
shall be appointed by the Mayor, they shall cast 
lots for their respective terms, and annually 
| thereafter the Mayor shall, before the first day 
of February of each year, appoint as before, 
three directors to take the place of the retiring 
directors, who shall hold office for three years 
and until their successors are appointed and have 
| from an Vacancies in the said board arising 
| 
| 


from any cause shall be filled for the unexpired 
| term in the same manner as the original appoint 

ment, and no director shall receive any compen- 
sation as such. The Mayor, by virtue of his 
office, shall be President of the said Board of 

Directors, and immediately after the appointment 
| and qualification of the said directors they shall 
meet and organize by the election of such other 
| officers as they may deem necessary. And they 
are hereby empowered to make and to adopt suc h 
by-laws, rules, and regulations for their guidance, 
and for the government of the library and reading- 
room as may be expedient and not inconsistent 
with this act. They shall have the exclusive con- 
trol of the expenditure of all moneys paid to the 
credit of ‘‘ The Library Fund,” of the purchase 
of any site, if necessary, and of the construction 
of any library building and of the supervision, 
care, and custody of the grounds, rooms, or build- 
ings which may be constructed, leased, or set 
apart for that purpose. All moneys received for 
such library and reading room trom any source 
whatever shall be paid into the treasury of said city 
to the credit of ** The Library Fund,” and shall 
be kept separate and apart from all other moneys 
of said city, and drawn upon by the proper officers 
of said city upon the vouchers of the said Library 
Board, approved by the Mayor. The said board 
shall have power to purchase or lease grounds or 
to use and to occupy any grounds now owned by 
the city of brooklyn, or any of the departments 
thereof, not otherwise specifically dedicated to 
any other public use, and it shall have power to 
erect an appropriate building or buildings forthe 
use of said library, provided, however, that all 
work done in the construction and fitting up of 
any library building or reading-room shall be 
| dene in accordance with the direction of said 


Library Board and under the supervision of the 
} Commissioner of City Works, under contract, let 
to the lowest bidder under public competition, 
as other city work in said city. The said board 
shall have power to appointa librarian aod neces 


sary assistants and other employces, and to ails 
| their compensations And said board shall also 
j have power tu remove such intecs, 
Sec. 6 The library and reading-room estab 
lished under this act shall be torever free tor the 
| use of the inhabitants of the city of Brooklyn, 
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always subject to such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as the directors may adopt, to render the 
use of said library and reading-room of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number, and said 
board may exclude from the use of said library 
and reading-room any and all persons who shall 
wilfully violate said rules. The said board may 
also extend the privileges of said library and 
reading-room to persons residing outside of said 
city or to persons residing temporarily in said 
city, upon such terms and conditions as such 
board may from time to time by its regulations 
prescribe. 

Sec. 7. The said Board of Directors, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in December of each year, 
shall make an annual report to the Common 
Council, stating the condition of their trust on the 
first day of December in that year, the various 
sums of money received from the library fund 
and from all other sources, and how such moneys 
have been expended and for what purpose, the 
number of books and periodicals on hand, the 
number added by purchase, gift, or otherwise 
during the year, the number lost or missing, the 
number of visitors attending, the number of 
books lent and the general character and kind of 
such books, together with such other statistics, 
information, and suggestions as they may deem 
of general interest. All such portions of said re- 
port as relate to the receipt and expenditure of 
moneys, as well as the number of books on hand, 
books lost or missing and books purchased, shall 
be verified by affidavit. 

Sec. 8, The Common Council of said city shall 
have power to pass ordinances imposing suitable 
penalties for the punishment of persons commit- 
ting an injury upon such library, or the grounds, 
or other property thereof, and for injury to any 
book or failure to return any books belonging to 
such library. 

Sec. g. Any person, association, or corporation 
desiring to make donations of money, personal 
property, or real estate for the benefit of such 
library and reading-room shall have power to 
vest the title to the money or personal property 
or real estate so given in the city of Brooklyn in 
trust for the said library and reading-room, and 
the said city is hereby authorized to accept and 
to hold the same for the purposes of this act, 
according to the terms of the deed, gift, devise, 
or bequest of such property. But all powers, 
rights, and privileges by this section conferred 
shall be subject to the general restrictions of 
chapter three hundred and sixty of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and sixty, entitled “ An act re- 
lating to wills.” The real estate acquired for the 
purposes of the public library and reading-room, 
and actually used for such purposes, so long as it 
remains in such use, shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion, and any personal estate bequeathed in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this act shall not be 
subject to the provisions of chapter four hundred 
and eighty three of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and eighty-five, entitled ‘‘An act to tax gifts, 
legacies, and collateral inheritances in certain 
cases,” and the acts amendatory thereof, 

Sec. ro. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect immediately. 


American Librarn Association. 


THE CONFERENCE AT LAKEWOOD, N. /. 

Tue Conference of the American Library As- 
sociation for 1892 will be held at the Laurel 
House, Lakewood, New Jersey, May 16 to 
19, followed by a meeting in Baltimore on 
Friday, the 2oth, and in Washington on Saturday, 
the 21st, where regular sessions cease. 

Lakewood is beautifully situated in the great 
pine belt of New Jersey, 59 miles north of New 
York, equally distant from Philadelphia, and 
nine miles from the ocean. 

Beside the annual papers, reports, and discus- 
sions, the Association’s exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, a question of vital importance to the Asso- 
ciation, will be considered. It is desired that 
every member be in attendance. 

The first session will be on Monday evening, 
May 16. It is hoped, however, that many of 
the members will arrive on the Saturday previous, 
so as to have the intervening time for discussions 
and enjoyment of the delightful surroundings. 

On Thursday afternoon the members leave 
via Central of New Jersey and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads for Baltimore, arriving the same 
evening. Headquarters will be at the Carrolton 
Hotel. Friday one session will be held in Balti- 
more, the remainder of the day being spent in 
visiting libraries and interesting places. The 
party will leave Baltimore on Friday night for 
Washington, where the final sessions will be held 
on Saturday. Arrangements have been made 
for the party to stay at the Ebbitt House. Sat- 
urday, Sunday, and Monday morning will be 
spent here, and at noon departure taken for the 
Post-Conference Excursion. Aemember that reg- 
ular sessions will be held at Baltimoreand Wash- 
ington, and that the Conference proper does not 
close till Saturday, May 21. 

THE POST-CONFERENCE EXCURSION. 

This covers a nine-days’ trip from Washington 
to Gettysburg, thence to Luray Caverns, the 
Grottoes, Natural Bridge, stopping at Brandon 
Hotel, Basic City, and thence via Richmond to 
Virginia Beach, Old Point Comfort, and back to 
Washington, arriving in New York on Tuesday, 
May 31. 

PRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 

Rate of fare and one-third from all points 
covered by the New England Passenger Associa- 
tion, Trunk Line Association, and the Central 
Traflic Association will be secured to all members 
paying a fare of 75 cents or more on their going 
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journey. Full first-class fare must be paid from 


the point of starting to Lakewood. With the 
ticket a certificate should be secured, filled in and 
signed by the ticket agent, showing the route. 


The agents at all important stations are supplied | 


with certificates. If the ticket agent at the local | 


station is not so supplied he will advise the near- 
est station, where they can be obtained. 


Special rates have been obtained from the New | 


Jersey Central and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads 
for attendance at the meetings in Baltimore and 
Washington and return. 


EXPENSES, 


At Lakewood the rate is a special one of $2.50 
per day. From Lakewood to Washington, in- 
cluding hotel at Baltimore, transfers and al! 


travelling expenses from Thursday night to ro | 


p.m. Friday, the expense will be $8.75. At 
Washington the hotel rate is $2.50 to $3 per day, 
according to accommodations. The cost of the 
Post-Conference Excursion of nine days, includ- 
ing all travelling expenses for round trip from 
Washington to New York, is $40. 

Further information will be given in the next 
number of the LiprRARY JOURNAL, and incirculars 
which will be sent to interested parties. Ad- 
dresses should be sent to H. E, Davidson, Assist- 
ant Secretary Library Bureau, Boston, for de- 
tails of information. We desire to record as early 
as possible the intention of members. Indica- 
tions point to the largest convention ever held. 

FRANK P. HILL, Secrefary. 


State Librarn Associations. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 


THE first annual meeting was held in the 
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ing materials for local history and preserving files 
of local newspapers, of which there are probably 
a hundred in Connecticut of permanent interest 
and value. 

The treasurer reported 66 members, and $3.36 
on hand. 

,Mr.Clarence Deming, of New Haven, spoke on 
the *‘ Reading of our farming communities,” say- 
ing that free libraries do their best work in towns 
where there are no social barriers between the 
villages and the farms, and that one reason why 
so few books are read in the country is that 
good weekly and religious papers have taken the 
place of the old ‘‘ county paper,” full of gossip 
and partisan politics. 

Mr. Walter Learned, of New Haven, read a pa- 
per on ** Public libraries and light literature,” tak- 
ing the ground that it is better for the librarians to 


| go as far down in furnishing books as Mary J]. 


Holmes and Mrs. Southworth, rather than drive 
readers away to buy such books as they can find on 


railway news-stands and in the poorer class of 


bookstores. Discussions followed both of these 


| papers. 


At 2 o'clock the annual election was held. 
Last year’s officers were re-elected, except the 
Assistant Secretary, whose place is filled by Miss 
Mary A. Richardson, of New London, Miss 


Richardson read a paper on a “ Librarian's work 
in the South,” telling of her experience among 
the 600 students of Atlanta University, who are 
in all grades, from primary to college. She 
found them eager to read biography, history, and 
poetry, and to take small libraries sent by North- 
ern Sunday-schools when they went to teach in 


| the summer. She believes that public libraries 


Public Library, Bridgeport, Feb. 22. The Presi- | 
dent, Prof. Addison Van Name, of Yale Uni- | 


versity Library, in the chair. After short addresses 
of welcome by Mayor Marigold and Mr. Charles 
Sherwood, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, the 
President reported the library progress of Con- 
necticut during the last few months. Sharon has 
a $50,000 endowment and $15,000 for a building, 


plans for which were exhibited. Mystic is to | 
have a brick building; Ansonia has one with a | 


library all ready to open; Shelton has a bequest 
of $2000; Rockville one of $5000; Granby has 
made its library free, in addition to the Cossitt 
Library, in North Granby; Berlin has opened one 
in a new building, and Seymour has appointed a 
committee for founding one. Prof. Van Name 


urged the co-operation of town libraries in gather- 


would settle many vexed questions in the South. 

Mr. Borden, of the Young Men’s Institute, 
New Haven, showed a scheme of classification 
for arranging and preserving photographs in li- 
braries. After a discussion on the books most 
useful to librarians and a vote of thanks to the 
Bridgeport Library the meeting adjourned. 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB, 

THE Club held its first meeeting on Thursday, 
Feb. 18, at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
with Mr. J. G. Barnwell, librarian of the Phila. 
Library, in the chair, and Thos. L. Montgomery, 
Wagner Free Inst. of Science, acting as Secre- 
tary. 

A committee was appointed to nominate officers, 
to report at the meeting in March. The third 
Monday in March was fixed as the time of meet- 
ing, and the place left to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 
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The Club proposes to have meetings in Nov., 
Jan., Feb., March, and May, and to combine the 
State Association with the features of the N. Y. 
Library Club. 

The Club has 38 members to begin with, and 
this number will be increased to 50 before the 
March meeting. J: L. Montcomery. 


Librarn Clubs. 


NEW YORA LIBRARY CLUB, 
FEBRUARY MEETING. 


A REGULAR meeting of the New York Library 
Club was held at the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation Library, 502 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
on Thursday, February 11, 1892, at 2.30 o’clock. 
About 40 members of the Club were present. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. Frank P. 
Hill, Vice-President Mr. Reuben B. Poole pre- 
sided. 

By the action of the Executive Committee, it 
has been determined that if members of the Club 
fail to pay their dues after two years, notices of 
dues having been regularly sent to them by the 
Treasurer, their names shall be dropped from the 
list of membership. 

The question tor discussion at this meeting, 
Catalogues, and the best mode of making 
known to the public the resources of a library, 
was then taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Willis K. Stetson, of New Haven, was 
called upon to open the discussion. He said: ‘I 
have not prepared a very long paper, as it is a 
subject upon which all of the members must 
have spent considerable thought. The question of 
catalogues has not been settled in all libraries, so it 
seems worth while to discuss it and get clearer 
views on the matter. I have limited my thoughts 
to free public libraries. 1 shall speak of a few 
methods that are used in making known to the 
public the resources of the library. One method 
was discussed at the last meeting of the Club — 
admission to the shelves. Among other methods 
are posted lists of books, lists printed in local 
papers, and printed bulletins of recent additions 
to libraries. The latter are very useful in in- 
creasing the circulation of a library. In my own 
library we print two bulletins a year. I have 
made a careful comparison and find that they 
have materially increased its circulation. They 
reach that part of the public that reads new 
books ; but it seems to me that this is not a very 
large class. ‘There are other classes pursuing 
the study of specific subjects. They need a cat- 
alogue to find the books they want. They re- 
quire the card catalogue, as it is the only catalogue 
that can be kept up todate. Anotherclass reads 
for recreation and amusement. The card 
catalogue will hardly serve for this class of read- 
ers. It is desirable, then, to have lists of books 
suited to the needs of all our readers. This 
means that in the most libraries printed cata- 
logues will be found necessary. What kind shall 
we have ? Cannot we print a catalogue and re- 


strict itin its size and cost, so that the library 
can afford to print it and the people to buy it? 
Cannot we rely on the card catalogue and bul- 
letins to supply the demands of the general read- 
ers, and print a special catalogue for the limited 
demand of special students? We must look at 
this matter from an economical standpoint.” 

Mr. R. B. Poole then continued the discussion 
and said : ‘* This opens up a very valuable point 
which ought to be fully discussed. We hope to 
hear from many of our lady members to-day. 
This is a very serious question. In my own 
library we have a manuscript catalogue. The 
entries are first written on slips and pasted into 
26 folio volumes ; in form, it is of the genus of 
the card catalogue. It is a dictionary catalogue. 
It seems to me that it does not always answer the 
demands made upon it. We have many art stu- 
dents who come to the library to study. All the 
books that they want are arranged under the 
heading Fine Arts. It seems to be difficult, 
notwithstanding, to suit all our art students, 

** We havea large number of medical students in 
our library. If we had a special catalogue of 
medicine it would present some facilities that 
our dictionary catalogue does not present. I 
think that Mr. Stetson has brought out a good 
idea in his article in the L1pRARY JOURNAL. We 
should try to include economy with usefulness. 
Many of us cannot print our catalogues ; besides, 
it is not satisfactory, as the printed catalogue 
does’not keep up to date. If we could get up 
some scheme by which we might print special 
lists, it would prove of great advantage.” 

Miss Plummer, speaking of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, said : ‘‘ We have no printed catalogue. We 
have special class lists or shelf-lists which are 
type-written. This is the solution we have 
adopted in the place of the subject catalogue.” 

Mr. Peoples then spoke as follows : “I think it 
must be conceded that a catalogue of some kind 
must be had. How many of your patrons use 
the catalogue? Few of our members use our 
catalogues, and I think we are quite free in sup- 
plying them. They get ahead of me in asking for 
new books, even though I try to keep in advance 
of them. We have a card catalogue in our 
library. I call it an alphabetical classed cata- 
logue. We issue manuscript accession lists 
printed on the Edison mimeograph, and issue 
them as often as we get titles enough to fill up a 
sheet. We also issue a yearly bulletin and place 
the price at 5 cents, in order to restrict the abuse 
incident to a free distribution. We never get 
back the cost of it. The printing alone costs us 
over 1ocents a copy. I do'not hesitate to say 
that we shall not get back one-tenth of the cost. 
Comparatively few people use catalogues. I be- 
lieve in making every effort to acquaint our 
patrons with our books, but I get tired in trying 
to make them known. We try to get them to 
use our old books. We have no difficulty in get- 
them to read the new ones.” 

Mr. S. Berry then spoke of his experience. 
** We have printed lists and got back considerably 
more than the cash outlay, but we do not take 
into consideration the labor involved in prepar- 
ing the copy for the printer. I should take Mr. 
Stetson’s ground and have half the number of 
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titles in the same space with explanatory notes, 
rather than longer entries without notes. I 
have tried the plan of special lists and have noted 
that they increased our circulation. They have 
thus served a very valuable purpose. Our cir- 
culation nearly doubled six months after their 
issue. Special lists of books printed in our 
bulletins, and also separately printed on sheets, 
have very much increased the circulation of such 
books. I had a request for such lists, and my ex- 
perience has shown their value. 

**I believe that a select list of books taken from 
almost any library, with explanatory matter, 
would prove largely useful. I have tried to use 
this plan in our art catalogue by adding critical 
notices. Catalogues with critical notices are 
furnished by the publishers; they are cut out 
and pasted on cards, and are thus made very use- 
ful. I have used the *‘ contents” clipped from 
such catalogues; they go very far towards increas- 
ing the usefulness of acard. The criticisms that 
the publisher puts into his catalogue are just 
what we want in ours.” 

Mr. Poole at this point asked Mr. Peoples if 
he printed catalogues now ? 

Mr. Peoples said: *‘ It is our purpose to issue a 
catalogue sometime in the near future.” 

Mr. Bardwell then resumed the discussion and 
said: ‘* We published at one time an annotated 
bulletin. Wetook critical notices from the Ne- 
tion, Critic, and other papers. I know of peo- 
ple who have called for books at our library be- 
fore they were published. When we first started 
out we had only a shelf inventory, but before 
the catalogue was printed it was nearly worn 
out. We now publish a yearly bulletin. We 
used to print it four times a year. We have a 
printed catalogue, supplemented by a card cata- 
logue, which covers about ten years’ time.” 

Mr. Poole.— Do you intend to print the card 
catalogue ? 

Mr. Bardwell. — Yes, we intend to print it. 
We have many who make use of it now. 

Mr. Poole. — Much has been said in praise of 
Mr. Noyes’ catalogue. What is your opinion 
of it? 

Mr. Bardwell. —1 like it very much, much 
better than Mr. Cutter’s catalogue. It is very 
readily comprehended by general readers, and 
its general plan seems to be much admired. 

Mr. Peoples. —1 think it has been sold much 
more generally thanany other catalogue. Would 
you kindly give us some figures as to this point ? 

Mr. Bardwell. — It cost about $g000 to print 
the two editions which have been published, and 
we have sold about 1000 copies at $5 each. We 
have thus recovered some $5000 or $6000 out 
of it. No other library that I know of has 
adopted a catalogue similar to it. 

Mr. Stevens, of the Railroad Men’s Library, 
then gave his experience in printing as follows: 
** We havea small library, but have to push it just 
thesame. We thought a year ago it was neces- 
sary to make it distinctively a railroad men’s 
library. I issued a printed list and called it a 
Railroad List for Railroad Men. 1 gave a few 
points in it as to the use of the library. I 
divided it into books for engineers, firemen, etc. ; 
with each entry I gave a brief extract from some 


review, as I was not an expert railroad man my- 


self. A year ago we had 16 volumes of this 
class of books; this year we have 50 or 60. Our 
circulation has increased 186 per cent. Our 


books are bought ona requisition, as ‘10 good 
railroad books’ and the like. We have a diction- 
ary catalogue and expect to reprint it in the near 
future, adding to it the books we have bought 
in the last three years. We hope thereby to 
make our little catalogue better than it has ever 
been before.” 

Miss See, from New Brunswick, said: ‘‘ We use 
advertising to help us out. One of the editors 
of our papers is much interested in the library 
and prints in his paper lists of new books every 
month. I have wanted to ask if this would take 
the place of bulletins.” 

Mr. Cole in reply suggested that in such cases, 
when the lists were in type, they could be re- 
printed in circular or poster form at a very slight 
expense. With a suitable heading these could 
be used for distribution among the patrons of 
the library and also posted in the library. 

Mr. Bardwell, — We have lists printed in three 
or four of the papers every week. It helps very 
much towards increasing our circulation, 

Mr Berry.— People cut these lists out of the 
papers and carry them in their hats or pockets, 
and sometimes come to our library and ask if 
we have these new books. 

Mr. Peoples. —\ should be glad if the New 


| York papers would take enough interest to print 


our lists free. 

Miss Plummer. — We have printed lists and 
have sold them all, and are now preparing to 
print more new ones, 

Mr Poole asked if special lists were made out 
for the different classes inthe Pratt Institute. 

Miss Plummer replied that they had. 

Mr. Poole, — We post lists in the class-rooms, 
also in the library, on the fine arts, biblical litera- 
ture, science, etc. This is in the line of furnish- 
ing special lists. 

Mr. Berry. — We do about the same thing. I 
made special lists for mechanical books, machin- 
ists’ books, etc. It drew not only the attention 
of our members, who saw we had books they 
wanted to use, but it has also drawn new members 
to us. 

Mr. Baker then arose and said: ‘‘ I came in 
late and did not get the whole of the discussion. 
Very little or nothing has been done in the way 
of making special lists in our library. We hope 
to do this, however, when we get to the right 
state. Our work has been of such a character 
that we were not justified in going into this work. 
When our library is tolerably complete in certain 
branches it has been my purpose to issue special 
lists. Then we think they will have some value 
as bibliographical aids to other libraries. I have 
thought that large libraries owe it to themselves 
as well as to other libraries to publish such lists. 
We shall soon be in a condition to issue a list of 
books on architecture. This we shall do for our 
special collection on this subject. This will, I 
think, make an octavo volume as large as one of 
the volumes of the Astor Library Catalogue. I 
hope in due time to also issue lists on the labor 
question, finance, taxation, and such special ques- 
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tions as come up from time to time. The more 
ou can show the people to get them interested 
n the exact thing you have in your library, 
the better. I did net come in in time to hear 
what has been said as to the best form of cata- 
logue to be used for this purpose.’’ 

Mr. Poole. — Mr. Peoples says that his mem- 
bers do not use his catalogue as much as he could 
wish. 

Mr. Baker. — Our catalogue is much more 
used than formerly. I can see that the members 
of Mr. Peoples’ library do not use the catalogue 
as much as would be to their advantage. Our 
work has been to simplifyour catalogue, and as 
a result it is much more used now than before 
this was done. 

Mr. Bardwell, — Do you have any one to ex- 
plain your catalogue ? 

Mr. Baker. — We have some one who can ex- 
plain it near it most of thetime. A catalogue is 
like everything else ina library; no one knows 
the catalogue as well as the person who has made 
it. No matter how simple it is there should be 
some one to explain it. 

Mr. Peoples. — The catalogue is absolutely nec- 
essary for our own use. If it were not I do not 
think I should make one. 

Mr. Baker. — We print bulletins with a line to 
anentry. Ithink many libraries make a mistake 
in printing such elaborate bulletins. We insert 
no bibliographical information. The Boston 
Public Library, Harvard and Cornell Universi- 
ties print elaborate bulletins. They look very 
nice and seem very valuable; but if you file them 
away in your pigeon-holes for a year or so 
and then want to get at something in them. how 
are you going to do it? 

Mr. Stevens. — Has any one ever printed slips 
telling how to use the library ? 

Mr. Berry. — We issue something of this kind 
printed in our bulletins. and have had them 
separately printed to hand to people passing 
through the building. We propose to do some- 
thing of the kind again soon. 

Mr. Poole. — We print something of this kind 
in our Association Notes. 

Mr. Berry. — The Literary News prints the 
bookseller’s name on copies of the Christmas 
number and provides them in large numbers for 
booksellers. 

At this point the discussion became very gen- 
eral and was taken part in by many of the speak- 
ers already quoted. 

Mr. Bardwell, on being asked to describe the 
working of his ‘ Selected Library,” said: ‘* This 
library of 2500 volumes was begun last Septem- 
ber. The public seem to enjoy browsing among 
its books very much. The library is selected on 
many different subjects, and is classified on the 
shelves. It has certainly been very popular. 
The books are not supposed to leave the library, 
but about 20 volumesare missing. This library is 
made up of duplicates of the books in the general 
library. Most people speak of it with great 
satisfaction. It includes about 500 volumes of 
fiction by standard authors.” 

Mr. Poole then announced an exhibition of 
art books, to take place at his library on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, tickets to which he kindly 


offered to the members of the Club. The exhibi- 
tion will last from 2-9:30 p.m. 

Mr. Peoples. — We are going to give an exhi 
bition of our illustrated books. During our 
opening exercises there were some illustrated 
books put out on the tables, and it was observed 
thet more attention was given to these books 
than to almost anything else in the library, and it 
was thought wise to let the public know what 
books of this nature the library contains. Our 
exhibition takes place on the 17th inst. from 
I-10 p.m. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all present to come. We keep a good supply of 
books on our desk, from which a great many 
take an extra book. I once caught a lady going 
out with 8 books. The wife of aliterary man used 
to come to the library about three times a week. 
We caught her carrying away books and decided 
to exclude her from the library. 

Mr. Baker, — Mr. Peoples seems to imply that 
the ladies are the only ones who are guilty of 
this flagrant conduct. Looking over the Har- 
vard report I find that they are suffering from 
this trouble, which is supposed to be attributed to 
masculine hands. 

Mr. Peoples. — The Mercantile Library of Phil- 
adelphia, which has boasted of its liberty in 
allowing patrons to go to the shelves, has been 
obliged to exclude the public from its shelves. 

Mr. Poole. — Our library has recently had some 
trouble witha man calling himself a son of Dr. 
Heber Newton. I am informed that he has 
since been even arrested as insane. 

Miss Mosman, of the Pratt Institute, then 
gave an account of the losses at the Pratt Institute. 
The losses began as long ago as last September. 
Two volumes disappeared from the reference 
department. Two months afterwards two vol- 
umes more disappeared. We were then on our 
guard. We narrowed our suspicions down to 
one or two, The guilty party placed himself 
in our hands, and by watching him we caught him 
inthe act. All but two of the 15 missing books 
were found in his room. 

Dr. W. F. Poole’s experience in Cincinnati 
with a minister of that city was cited to show 
that all persons must be allowed the privilege of 
a library with great caution. 

Mr. Poole then spoke of the great interest with 
which he had listened to a lecture on the “ Gene- 
alogy of a Book” by Wm. C. Prime, recently de- 
livered before the Grolier Club, and suggested 
that the Club take up for discussion some ques- 
tion like this: ‘‘ The History of Writing or En- 
graving ; the Making of a Manuscript,” etc. 
This was thrown out as a suggestion for some 
future meeting. 

The Club then adjourned. 

The next meeting will be held on the second 
Thursday in March (ioth) at the Library of the 
Young Woman's Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, New York. The question for 
discussion will be ‘‘ Library Development in 
New York City.” 

After the adjournment many of the members 
present spent a pleasant h in inspecting the 
building and rooms of the MC: A. 

Gro. WATSON COLE, Sec. 
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CHICACO LIBRARY CLUB, 


Tue third regular meeting was held at the 
Newberry Library, Thursday, March 10, 7:30 
P.M. 

Dr. Poole in the chair. 

Miss Dexter then presented the following reso- 
lutions on the death of Judge Wm. H. Bradley, 
which were unanimously adopted and forwarded 
to the family: 


A MEMORIAL, 


We, the members of the Chicago Library Club, pay 
our tribute of respect and honor to the memory of the 
Hon. William H. Bradley. 

We feel that we have lost a wise counsellor anda 
friend who as a trustee of the Newberry Library would 
have assisted us much in promoting the interests of the 
club. We deeply regret his absence as a member of the 
club from our meeting to-night, he having expressed his 
intention of being with us. 

To his family we extend our warmest sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Resolved, that a copy of these minutes be forwarded to 
them. 

The topic for discussion was “ How to read 
and how not to read.” 

Dr. Poole opened the discussion, and spoke as 
follows: 

There is a common opinion that people who 
read a good deal know a good deal. This may 
be true or may not be true, for it all depends on 
the effects of reading. I call that reading bene- 
ficial which makes us think, sets us to do our 
own thinking. In reading books we retain but 
little of the author’s thoughts, but wedo re- 
tain a good deal of our own thinking set in mo- 
tion. by the author. There is a great deal of 
poor reading done in this world. If there was 
less reading done in a better manner the world 
and the readers would be better off for it. The 
old saying: ‘Beware of the man of one book,’ is 
as true to-day as ever. This means that the 
man has mastered some one author. He has 
read that one author until he is an authority on 
the man, 

“ Psychologists say we learn more in the first 
seven years of our life than all the rest put to- 
gether. This is because of the close atention 
and observation peculiar to children. But we 
cannot learn everything from observation—we 
must have recourse to books. I am constantly 
asked ‘ What shall I read ?’ My answer is, ‘Read 
what interests ycu. Baseball, fishing, Italy 
Switzerland, witchcraft, philosophy, or what not, 
Pick out something you are interested in, and 
master it completely.’ 

** Learn to read rapidly; an octavo book should 
not occupy us more than one evening; read a 
whole page at a glance, as a musician reads 
a score. Some people think you must read 
a book from title-page to index, but it is not 
necessary. Begin anywhere. Dr. Johnson was an 
omnivorous reader, and used to begin at the back 
end and read backwards. 

**Another thing about books. A person who 
does any reading should know what books have 
been written on his subject — should know some- 
what of bibliography. I am glad to know that this 
subject is being considered in some of our leading 
colleges, as Johns Hopkins University, Univer- 
of Michigan, and Cornell University. 


‘‘Asa rule, college students, teachers, and high- 
school graduates do not know the names or use 
of any of our commonest reference-books. Not 
one in 20 knows what Allibone’s Dictionary is; 
scarcely any more of the high-school scholars in 
this city know what Poole’s Index is, 

‘*But I have already taken up much time, and 
we would like to hear from Mr. Nelson on the 
subject.” 

Mr, Nelson, —The thought occurred to me 
while Dr. Poole was talking about reading an 
octavo book in one evening, that some one would 
say, ‘‘ You have only skimmed that book,” but a 
fitting answer would be, ‘* Yes, but Ihave gotten 
the cream.” It is my experience that cataloguers 
themselves do not know how to use books. I 
think, as Dr. Poole does, that courses of bibli- 
ography should be established in high schools and 
colleges. When I was at the head of the Howard 
Library, in New Orleans, I used to address the 
high-school pupils on the subject of reading, and 
was, of course, much gratified to find they in- 
quired at the library for books which I men- 
tioned. Three of the pupils won gold medals by 
the aid of the library, and came to the library tc 
personally thank the staff for their assistance, 
without which they could not have won their 
honors. 

Miss Clarke asked Dr. Poole what he thought 
about reading papers and periodicals. One li- 
brarian whom she remembered was very angry 
at people coming to his library to read papers. 

Dr. Poole. —\ believe in people reading what 
interests them — papers, periodicals, or novels. 
I acted on this plan and furnished my children all 
the novels they wanted. I was sure they could 
get over it in time, and they did, and came out 
with a good vocabulary. Macaulay and Jeremy 
Bentham both were forbidden by their fathers to 
read novels, and the consequence was both dis- 
obeyed and read them secretly. 

A few words about courses of reading. There are 
many noted books, such as “ Pycroft’s Course,” 
“ Kent’s Course,” etc. But all such helps are arti- 
ficial and tend to mechanical drudgery. I never 
knew any one to read by course and know any- 
thing when they got through. It is like pour- 
ing sand through a sieve : it wears out the sieve 
and no sand stays in it. 

Mr. Noble. — About reading a subject thorough- 
ly. I found I had to read all around a subject, on 
all sides, until I had contradicted myself two or 
three times and the subject attained the propor- 
tions of a sphere. Ruskin somewhere says: 
** Soak yourself in the vat of the author.” It is 
the best thing for a young man to do to give 
himself up for atime to the influence of a great 
man like Ruskin or Carlyle. He will be a tenth- 
rate Carlyle or Ruskin, but will in time return to 
his individuality vastly bettered for his reading. 
Another thing, read with attention and concentra- 
tion, and make the subject real to yourself. See 
itas the author sees it. ‘' Have clear-cut, definite 
conceptions in your reading,” was the advice 
of one of our professors in Amherst College. 

Miss Crandall. —1 wish to dissent from some 
things said. How is it possible to soak yourself 
inthe vat of yourauthor and at the same time do 
the skipping? I think you should get the idea of 
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the author in his own way. Whenreadingto get 
information on a familiar subject one may be able 
to take in a page at a glance, but I do not think 
it possible to gain any true idea of a work of 
literary art, as such, in that fashion. It makes 
me impatient when people turn to the end of a 
novel to see how it is going ‘‘to turn out.” It 
seems unfair to the author. As to skipping, 
Bacon sums it all up when he says: ‘“‘ Some 
books are to be tasted,” and some to be ‘‘ chewed 
and digested.” 

Dr. Williams. —I1am glad there is some one 
else heretical in doctrine. I was afraid I should 
have tostandalone. I think there are two ways of 
reading, for business and pleasure, and there are 
different methods suited to different kinds of read- 
ing. 1 have had to review an octavo book inan 
evening, and have felt like the man who had to 
make the after-dinner speech and he did not enjoy 
his dinner at all. So when I had written the 
notice I felt that I had not enjoyed the book. 

Further remarks were made by Dr. Wise, Dr. 
Pietsch, Mr. Merrill, Miss Crandall, Mr. Reade, 
and Miss Timmerman, and the subject was laid 
over for discussion at the next meeting of the 
Club. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


Tue Southern California Library Club* held its 
regular meeting March 3 in the office of the libra- 
rian of the Los Angeles Public Library. There 
were present the librarians of the Riverside and 
San Buena Ventura Public Libraries, teachers of 
the grammar, high and normal schools of Los 
Angeles, and of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, beside the members of the staff and train- 
ing class of the Los Angeles Public Library. 

The papers were the most interesting of any 
heretofore presented for the consideration of the 
club, and dealt with the province of the library in 
furnishing supplementary reading for the schools. 

Miss Mary Foy, in her paper on general sup- 
plementary reading for the grammar grades, 
urged very strongly the early formation, in the 
pupil, of a taste for mythology from the reading 
of Baring-Gould's ‘* Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
Goethe's ‘Earl King,” Browning's‘ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” Lanier’s ‘‘ King Arthur” and Lang’s 
“Blue and Red Fairy-Books,” thestudy of which 
not only playsa very active part in mind develop- 
ment, but also stores the mind of a child with a 
knowledge which must in after years prove a 
source of delight and profit to him. 

Miss L. A. Packard, Principal of the Los An- 
geles High School, in treating the subject of sup- 
plementary reading on literature, outlined the 
work of the high school, and showed the incal- 
culable value of the side-lights which may be 
thrown on the study by an early acquaintance 
with the standard authors of our own and of all 
other countries for a just appreciation and en- 
joyment of their work. 

Mrs, H. C. Wadleigh, of the University of 
Southern California, followed with the subject of 
history, and clothed its dry bones with such an 
attractive covering, that one almost felt inclined 

* The Club is not a State organization, but includes 
oaly members from Southern California. 


to resign the delights of cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, etc., and devote one’s self to the study of 
history alone. 

The paper on supplementary reading on geog- 
raphy, by Miss Alice Merritt, of the Normal 
School, called attention particularly to the many 
interesting pen-pictures which have appeared on 
the pages of our standard magazines during the 
past few years; also to Stanford's ‘‘ Compendium 
of Geography,” which not only isa most fascinat- 
ing series, but possesses also the indispensable, 
but so often lacking, quality of truthfulness. 
The teacher must be a poor one indeed who 
fails to make the study of geography an interest- 
ing one with such a wealth of material to assist 
her in the work. 

A most enthusiastic discussion followed the 
reading of each paper,and no one could help 
feeling, more than ever before, that the library 
and public schools must ever go hand in hand in 
their work of education and cultivation. 

All papers read before the Club are filed by the 
Secretary, it being the intention to publish them 
at some future time in the form of aids and 
guides. 

The programme for the April meeting will 
consist of papers on ‘* Classification and its Ap- 
plication to Libraries” and on the great Ameri- 
can reference libraries. 

HAINEs, Sec. 


Librarians. 


BraDLey, W: H:, one of the two trustees of 
the Newberry Library, died March of apoplexy. 
He was born Nov. 29, 1816, in Ridgeway, Conn., 
where his ancestors had resided for several gen- 
erations. His grandfather, W: Burr Bradley, 
was an able lawyer, a colonel of a Connecticut 
regiment in the Revolutionary War, and because 
of personal friendship he was twice appointed 
Marshal of the District of Connecticut by Presi- 
dent Washington. His father, Judge Jesse Smith 
Bradley, was a man of scholarly tastes and great 
probity of character. 

After full preparation for a course at Yale 
College Mr. Bradley, then 21 years of age, 
removed to Galena, Ill., and was Clerk of the 
County Court and then of the Circuit Court until 
1855, after which he removed to Chicago and 
became Clerk of the Circuit Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois. 

He was also President of the West Division 
Railway, a Lincoln Park Commissioner, one of 
the founders and the first Vice-President of the 
Union League Club, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Bank of Illinois, and President of the 
Chicago Relief and Aid Society, He leaves a 
widow and three children,” 

The staff of the Newberry Library passed 
resolutions of sorrow, speaking of his wise fore- 
thought, catholicity of judgment, and untiring 
watchfulness and care. To each of us he was a 
just, kind, and courteous friend, approachable, 
genial, and sympathetic in personal intercourse, 
watchful alike of the interests of the great trust 
committed to him and of the persunal success and 
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welfare of all engaged in the service of the 
library.” 

Dr. Poole was chairman of the meeting and 
C. A. Nelson offered the resolution. Miss Edith 
Clark and Miss Mabel Mcllvaine spoke of Mr. 
Bradley’s deep interest in the individuals com- 
posing the stafi of the library. 


DwiGcutT, Theodore Frelinghuysen, has been 
appointed librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Dwight was born at Auburn, N. 
Y., in 1846. His father was a missionary. In 
1870 Theodore F. Dwight was in a San Francisco 
banking house, having gone there from the East 
to take what had been represented to him by 
friends as a particularly advantageous position. 
He was even at that time widely known as a 
book-lover and book-collector, and nearly all of 
his spare time was in requisition for bibliographi- 
cal work of some kind. In the early ’7os, when 
Mr. Dwight was about 25 years of age, he decided 
to devote himself to books professionally and 
went to New York. There he at once found a 
confidentia! position in a publishing house. Re- 
maining there for a year or two he left to become 
the secretary and librarian of the historian, 
George Bancroft. 

Mr. Dwight’s work in Washington with Mr. 
Bancroft was highly commended. It brought 
him into acquaintance with those having charge 
of the State Department Library and government 
archives. The post of librarian of the State De- 
partment having been vacated, it was offered to 
Mr. Dwight. He accepted it and held the place 
for 13 years, through all changes of administra- 
tion. During his term of office the duties of 
keeper of the archives, until then kept separate, 
were added to his regular ones as librarian, and 
this double set of duties he discharged to univer- 
sal satisfaction, He was sent by the department 
to Europe to inspect and report on the Franklin 
papers, which Mr. Stevens, of London, proposed 
to sell to the United States. 

Subsequently a flattering offer was made to him 
by the Adams family to take charge of the family 
archives at Quincy, and he resigned his govern- 
ment position. 


Hampton, John L., has been appointed by the 
Supreme Court Assistant Law Librarian, vice E. 
B. Kinkead, resigned. Mr. Hampton is an 
educated man, having been a teacher in the 
Northwestern Normal University, at Ada. He 
was Secretary of the State Decennial Board of 
Equalization that met last year. He isa young 
and very popular man, and his appointment meets 
with general approbation. 


Pror. Hosmer's acceptance of the librarian- 
ship of Minn. P. L. has excited the surprise of 
many —of most people — in St. Louis, and inci- 
dentally has given them a new idea of the dignity 
and importance of the librarian’s position. People 
have thought that a professor was “a bigger 
man” than a librarian, and are amazed to find 
the occupant of a college professorship glad to 
give it up to become a librarian. 


Sreiner, Dr. Lewis H., librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Library, and for 12 years member of the 
Maryland State Senate trom Frederick County, 
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died Feb. 18 at his residence, on Eutaw Street, in 
the 65th year of his age. 

Dr. Steiner was born in Frederick City, Md., 
in 1827. His parents were Christian and Rebecca 
Steiner, and his family, of German origin, was 
one of the oldest in the county. His great- 
grandfather, John Steiner, was born about the 
year 1750, in Frederick County. He commanded 
a company of militia against the Indians in 1775. 
Dr. Steiner was graduated by and received his 
degree of A.B. from Marshall College, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., in 1846, and his M.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in 1849. Inthe same year 
he commenced the practice of bis profession in 
Freder ick. 

In 1852 he came to Baltimore, and for a while 
lectured in Dr. J. R. W. Dunbar’s private medi- 
cal institute. During the following nine years 
he lectured in a number of colleges. He was 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in 
Columbia College, and of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy in the National Medical College at Wash- 
ington. He was Lecturer on Applied Chemistry 
at the Medical Institute, and Lecturer on Chemis- 
try and Natural Philosophy in the College of St. 
James, and Professor of Chemistry inthe Medical 
College of Pharmacy. 

In 1861 Dr, Steiner returned to Frederick City. 
At the outbreak of the war he took an active 
interest in the Union cause, assisting in raising 
troops, and as soon as the Sanitary Commission 
was organized he was appointed Chief Inspector 
in the Army of the Potomac. In this service he 
labored indefatigably until the close of the war. 
He took entire charge of its benevolent work, 
saved the soldiers as much as possible from ex- 
posure, and cared for them in every way in his 
power. When slavery was abolished and the 
Freedman’'s Bureau organized, he interested him- 
self in the establishment of colored schools all 
over Maryland, and served as President of the 
School Board for nearly three years. 

In politics Dr. Steiner was always a staunch 
Republican. In 1876 he was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention at Cincinnati, 
which nominated Mr. Hayes. He was elected to 
the State Senate in 1871 from Frederick County, 
having a majority of 359 votes. At this session 
of the Legislature he was the only Republican 
member of the Senate. He was re-elected in 
1875 and 1879, and during that time was the 
Republican leader of the State Senate. He was 
again a candidate in 18383, but was defeated by a 
very small vote, 

When he was 24 years of age he published his 
first book, a little work upon ‘* Physical Science.” 
He published many volumes afterwards, mainly 
scientific works. Among those of a more popu- 
lar character which attracted attention were 
‘* The Marvelious in Modern Thought,” ‘A 
Report,” containing a diary of the Confederate 
occupation of Maryland ; Abraham 
an address, and ‘* The Story of Father Miller,” 
translated from the German of Franz Hoffman. 

After 1855 Dr. Steiner was connected with the 
editorship, either as principal or assistant, of the 
American Medical Monthly, and was @ frequent 
contributor to the Mercersburg Quarterly 
view, Southern Quarterly, and other periodicals, 
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In 1869 he received the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Yale College. When the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library was established, six years ago, 
Dr. Steiner was elected librarian, and in this 
position he found a wide field for his talents. 

He leaves a wife, three daughters, and two 
sons. One son, Bernard, was graduated recently 
from Johns Hopkins University, and at present 
is filling the place of a professor at Yale Col- 
lege. 

STEINER, Prof. Bernard C., has been chosen 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, in 
place of Dr. Steiner, deceased. The Saltimore 
American of March 1 contains his portrait. 


GENERAL. 


Whittier, J. H. State aid to libraries. (In 
Rochester |N. H.]| Courier.) 3 col. 


Mr. Whittier, a member of the newly created Li- 
brary Commission, says: “ The unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth must necessarily result in inequality 
of taxation, and it is often the case, especially in the 
sparsely settled districts, that those upon whom 
the burden bears most heavily have accorded 
them the poorest privileges. Now if in the dis- 
tribution of State aid a plan could be devised to 
extend a helping hand to those towns which 
have been left behind in the race for wealth, and 
which can in many instances ill afford to provide 
proper educational facilities, such a distribution 
would most nearly meet the necessities of the 
case. In a word, the solution of the question 
lies in the practical application of the principle of 
extending aid where aid is needed, and withhold- 
ing it from the more prosperous communities in 
the centres of population, where the people can 
well afford to provide themselves with adequate 
library privileges. We believe the carrying out 
of such a policy to be in the line of true economy 
and in accordance with the principles of right and 
justice. 

** The objection would doubtless be raised that it 
would be unjust to tax the cities and larger towns 
to assist the rural sections, but as long as our 
centres of population are drawing from the coun- 
try the best of their young men and women, men 
who are constantly in the front rank in the vari- 
ous branches of city industries, as long as the 
country town is constantly furnishing brains to 
help run the factories and carry on trade in our 
cities and villages, just so long will the balance 
remain with the rural communities, and if now 
and then a small fraction of that indebtedness can 
be cancelled, and in a way to improve the educa- 
tional advantages of the beneficiaries, who will 
raise a word of objection ? Who will say that the 
inhabitants of our hill towns shall not be aided in 
securing to themselves the advantages of a public 
library even if the city and large town have to 
bear a part of the burden? Indeed, we would ven- 
ture to say that, were the whole property of every 
citizen taxed as near to its actual value as is the 
property of the farmer, the result would justify 
the statement that under the existing order of 


things there lies the danger of not doing enough 
rather than that of doingtoo much. Every citi- 
zen is interested in the question of taxation for 
the support of pauperism and for the suppression 
of crime. Should not every citizen be interested 
to advance the cause of popular education as one 
of the most potent means at the command of the 
State for the supplanting of ignorance, and thus 
lessening the evils that tend to impose the 
burdens on the taxpayer?” 
LOCAL. 


Astoria, Ore. Articles incorporating the As- 
toria Public Library were filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Feb. 10, by Anna M. Ful- 
ton, President; Alma A. Rogers, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Callie Brodie, Secretary. The estimated 
value of property on hand is $800. 


Boston P.L. (40th rpt.) Added 20,256; total 
556,283; home use 902,598; lib. use, including 
periodicals, 909,834. 

Charlotte (N. C.) LZ. A. The meeting of the 
members of the library, held Feb. 12, was largely 
attended. Dr. George W. Graham, President of 
the Association, presided. Mr. John Walker, 
Secretary and Treasurer, stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to increase the usefulness of the 
library and extend the membership. Mr. Walker 
said the present membershipis 182. The library 
consists of 11gt volumes, 394 of which were 
given, and 36 magazines subscribed for. Since 
September (the time when the library was 
opened) 1402 books have been read. It was 
suggested by Mr. Walker that the President and 
librarian be appointed a committee to solicit sub- 
scribers to the library. 

Chicago, P. L. Added 20,078 ; total 166,475 ; 
issued 1,290,514 including 3746 issued to public 
schools, and 294,880 issued through the 24 
delivery stations. 4delivery wagons are now 
required to carry the books to and from the 
stations, and two deliveries a day are made to 
each station. In the main library 50 persons are 
employed in the day service and 12 in the evening 
service; the total number employed is 89, with a 
pay-roll of $51,440.54. 

The Board of Trustees of the Public Library 
adopted, Feb. 13, the design submitted by Messrs. 
Shapley, Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston, for the 
new library building to be erected in Dearborn 
Park, onthe lake front. There were twelve sets 
of plans submitted by as many different archi- 
tects, 

The committee says: ‘‘ After as careful and 
painstaking consideration-of all the plans we have 
been able togive, the committee by a unanimous 
vote considers plan No. 1, designed by Charles 
A. Coolidge, as the most satisfactory. It is in 
complete accord with the interior plans ; it most 
satisfactorily affords the greatest amount of light 
to the interior ; itis simple and economic in con- 
struction ; it is dignified and imposing in style, 
and happily indicates the character and purposes 
of the building. 

**Mr. Coolidge stated to the committee that he 
had made a careful estimate of the cost of the 
building, according to his plans, from esti- 
mates of builders and contractors, and was of 
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the opinion that it could be constructed for 
$1,250,000, not including, however, the cost of 
necessary machinery and fixtures. 

“The selected design represents a massive 
building of the Roman classic style of architect- 
ure, with the principal fagade extending 400 feet 
on Michigan Avenue, the Washington and Ran- 
dolph Street sides being 140 feet long and the 
height go feet. The grand entrance will be 
on Washington Street. It will have an imposing 
arch having a depth of eight feet. The Ran- 
dolph Street entrance will be more severely 
classic, possessing massive columns and entabla- 
ture, which will form the roof of the portico.” 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. The Enquirer says: 
‘*It looks as if there is going to bea big fight 
between the library trustees and the Board of 
Education over the attempt of the former to 
become independent of the latter in the control 
of the Public Library. At the last meeting of 
the Board of Education a fighting committee was 
appointed to go to Columbus to oppose the pass- 
age of the new bill to divorce the library trus- 
tees from the School Board. Feb. 9, the Board 
of Library Trustees met in secret session in the 
librarian’s private office. It was given out after 
the meeting adjourned that the trustees had 
merely held an informal meeting, at which they 
voted to amend their proposed bill by adding ‘a 
provision subjecting the annual levies of that 
Board to the action of the Board of Review, as 
all other city boards are subjected, with the 
exception of the Board of Education.’ 

** The informal meeting was really called, in 
consequence of the action of the Board of Educa- 
tion, to consider the enemy's new move in thus 
openly opposing their bill.” 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. The suggestion that mes- 
sengers should carry books to and from the main 
library for the benefit of those using the West 
Side branch has been approved. The branch li- 
brary is almost ready for opening. Rapid prog- 
ress is being made in the work of fitting up rooms, 
3000 duplicate volumes at the main library have 
been transferred to the branch, and telephone 
and messenger service are maintained between 
the two libraries, giving the West Side people the 
privilege of calling for any book in the main li- 
brary by telephone, the messenger making two 
trips daily, bringing books called for that are not 
in the branch. 


Cold Spring Harbor Library, N. Y. The li- 
brary is proving a most useful factor in the enjoy- 
ment of the people, particularly the younger 
folks, who are giving the institution every en- 
couragement this winter. At present there are 
850 volumes listed on that catalogue, and more 
are constantly being added. 


Decatur, Jil. The City Library has been par- 
tially destroyed by fire. 


Des Moines P. L. The librarian, Miss Ella 


McLoney, assisted by Capt. B. H. Johnston, of 
Fort Dodge, edits a monthly report on libraries 
which appears in the Des Moines Register and 
other Iowa dailies. 
published March 13. 


The second number was 
To this column all librari- 
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ans are urged to contribute items regarding their 
library interests. 


East Orange, N. J. The Free Library scheme 
does not boom as the projectors of the plan 
hoped. At the last meeting there was only $6500 
pledged out of the $30,000 that is necessary for 
rendering available the liberality of Mr. Randall. 


Essex, Mass. The death is announced of Mrs. 
Russ, the widow of the well-known Dr. John D. 
Russ, who invented an alphabet for the blind. 
According to the will of the doctor, his widow 
had the income from his estate during her life- 
time, the estate itself to go to the town of Essex, 
Mass., where Dr. Russ formerly lived, for the 
purpose of founding a public library. The estate 
consists mainly of the real estate at Pompton, N. 
J., and several thousand dollars insurance. 


Fairfield (Iowa) Library Assoc. What the late 
Senator Grimes did for Burlington by his gifts 
towards establishing a public library Senator 
Wilson is doing for Fairfield. For many years 
he has given of his means, his time, and personal 
efforts to build up the library. The result is 
that this town has one of the best, and, in pro- 
portion to its size, the largest public library in the 
State. The Carnegie donation of $30,000 is the 
result of Senator Wilson’s personal influence, and 
will be to him, as well as to the generous donor, 
a perpetual monument. 


Germantown, Pa., Friends’ F. L, 
total 16,162; issued 12,868. 


Hartford, Conn, The contractors at work on 
the new library building have notified the man- 
agers of the Hartford Library that by March 15, 
or very soon thereafter, the premises now occu- 
pied by the library must be vacated. The new 
rooms that the library isto have will be so nearly 
ready for use that they can be occupied then, and 
the present library-room will be torn to pieces 
and overhauled. The rule of the work has been 
to dislodge no tenant until new quarters were 
ready. 

This change will necessitate a temporary closing 
of the Hartford Library. The books must be 
called in, renumbered and rearranged, and made 
ready to do duty in the coming free service. Ac- 
cordingly the committee passed a vote that no 
books should be given out after March 10, and that 
all books must be brought back by March 15. 
The reading-room will not be closed a day. 
The full list of periodicals is paid for for the 
year and will be on hand. The transfer of the 
books, the new arrangement on new shelves by 
new methods, the binding, numbering, and so on 
will take time, and while the work is going on the 
Circulating Library itself will be altogether 
closed. 

It is expected that by early fall at the latest the 
whole work will be done and the public have the 
opportunity to enjoy for alltime the many privi- 
leges of this great scheme for the general wel- 
fare. 


Towa City, State Univ. L. 
since September, total 28,000, 
Free access to shelves is allowed, and the li- 
brary is ransacked for data wanted in the prepara- 


Added 826; 


Added 1500 vols, 
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tion of papers required in topical and seminary 
work, 


Jersey City F. P. L. rpt., 10} months.) 
Received 19,103; catalogd 16,220; issued 78,900 
(fict. 84.14); Sunday issue 2082. Although the 
stations have been open only two months their 
success is assured beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. Collections are made in the morn- 
ing by a man and team hired for the purpose. 
The boxes containing the books reach the library 
about noon, where they are exchanged for the 
books called for, and the boxes are usually ready 
to leave the library for the return trip about 3 
o'clock. 

The library has made arrangements with Mr. 
Albert Datz to publish a monthly bulletin of 
additions to the library, which will be known as 
the ‘‘ Library Record,” and will be gratuitously 
circulated. 


Johnstown (Pa.) P. L. The dedication of the 
new library at Johnstown, Pa., built by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie at a cost of $65,000, took place 
on Feb. 19, in the presence of a large audience. 
The three-story buff-brick building is the finest 
in the town. — Critic, Feb. 27. 


Kansas City P. L. Added 886; home use 
23,263; lib. use 51,960 v., and 19,460 period- 
icals, 


Keokuk (Iowa) Lib. Assoc. has received from 
Mr. H. C. Huiskamp a donation of $500 for 
the purchase of new books. 


Marshalltown, Ja. For several weeks a num- 
ber of energetic ladies have been working to raise 
funds with which to establish what Marshalltown 
has never enjoyed, but greatly needed —a public 
library. Those who have ever been engaged in 
such work can fully realize what these ladies have 
had to do in order to raise the required sum — 
$3000. The project is now an assured success. 
There have been several attempts made to estab- 
lish a public library there, but none were success 
ful until the ladies took the matter in hand. The 
idea of raising funds with which to establish a 
public library orignated in the Women’s Club. 


Massachusetts Free Public Library Commission. 
The 2d report is very encouraging. 36 towns 
during the past year have established libraries 
and received from the State $100 worth of books, 
leaving only 66 towns (with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 92,439) unprovided with free libraries. 
The books given have been selected with great 
care and with especial reference to the character 
and needs of the community in which they are 
to be placed, the main object having been to 
provide “‘ reading that should be healthy in tone, 
pure and attractive in style, of educational value, 
and fitted to stimulate a love for the reading of 
good literature. American history, local and 
general, and nature study in its varied forms, 
have had particular prominence given them.” 
Not the least interesting part of the report is the 
“notes of library progress,” containing state- 
ments of the numerous gifts in money, books, 
and buildings made to the various towns in the 
State during 1891, as well as of the buildings 
begun or completed last year. A detailed ac- 


count of each newly-established library, with 
various laws relating to libraries, is given in an 
appendix. — Nation, Feb. 11. 


Massachusetts, The will of the late Mrs. Will- 
iam Stuart Appleton, which has been probated 
in the Suffolk County Probate Court, large be- 
quests amounting to $180,000. The public be- 
quests are as follows: Harvard University and 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, $50,000 
each ; $10,000 each to the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, the Boston Public Library, together 
with books, pamphlets undisposed of by will, 
the American Unitarian Association, Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, New England Historical Gen- 
ealogical Society, Provident Association and 
General Theological Library. 


Missoula, Wash. At the meeting the City 
Council, Feb. 6,an ordinance was introduced and 
referred to the Ordinance Committee providing 
for the establishment of a city library and levy- 
ing atax of not more than one mill for its support. 
It is expected that in case the ordinance is favor- 
ably acted upon, the city will take the library at 
presented conducted by the Missoula Library and 
Gymnasium Association as a nucleus. 


Missouri, ‘* Nearly $10,000 have been raised 
for school libraries in the past four months.” — 
Miss. school journal. 

Mystic, Conn. Captain Elihu Spicer, of the 
Mallory Steamship Company, has recently an- 
nounced his intention to give to his native town 
of Mystic a public library. A few years ago 
some of the people in the village attempted to 
raise money for this purpose by means of enter- 
tainments and lectures, but Captain Spicer has 
taken the matter into his own hands. 


N. E. Hist. Geneal. Soc. L. Added 567 v., 621 
pm., 1072 town reports; total about 20,000 v. 
and 60,000 pm. 

New Hampshire. Under the library act passed 
last year (printed in Lin. JNL. 16: 141), the Gov- 
ernor appointed Mr. Pulsifer and Judge Nathan 
P,. Hunt, President of the N. H. Library Associ- 
ation, Mr. J. H. Whittier, who was the author 
of the act, or rather the adapter of it from the 
Massachusetts Free Library Act, and is responsi- 
ble for its success before the Legislature more 
than any other person, and Hon. W. Parker, an 
ex-Congressman, late President of the National 
Universalist Association, a gentleman who is 
very much interested in library work and well 
equipped for it. In place of Mr. Pulsifer and 
Judge Hunt, who declined to serve, Hon. J: J 
Bell, of Exeter, and Gen, G: T. Cruft, of Beth- 
lehem, have been appointed. Mr. Arthur R. 
Kimball, State Librarian, is Secretary of the 
Board. Both of the new appointees are gentle- 
men long interested in library work and well 
qualified for their duties. 


New York Apprentices’ L. By the death of 
Mrs. Wilstach, widow of W: P. Wilstach, with- 
out leaving issue, she having survived her two 
children, the will of her husband, which dis- 
tributes an estate amounting to over $1,000,000 
to public and charitable institutions, becomes 
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operative. The entire estate left by the testator 
was devised to his widow and daughter, and pro- 
vided that, in the event of the latter dying with- 
out leaving issue surviving her, then the trust 
estate was to be devoted to the following pur- 

s : One-fourth part of the trusts to revert to 
the Apprentices’ Library Company to aid in the 
erection of a new building and for the increase 
of the library ; one-fourth part to the city of 
Philadelphia, or to the State of Pennsylvania, or 
which of them shall first form an organization to 
realize the object of the bequest, which is the 
erection of a building in Fairmount Park, or 
elsewhere in the city of Philadelphia, to be used 
as a public picture gallery. 

The will contains a contingency, by the pro- 
visions of which the Academy of the Fine Arts 
may receive a quarter of a million of dollars. 

But in case the Academy of the Fine Arts fails 
to carry out his ideas, the testator directs that 
the bequest shall revert to the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, to aid in the 
erection of a building and for the increase of the 
library, and the will continues in these words : 
“Should it so happen that this fourth part be 
also paid to the Library Company, I trust that 
its managers and directors may be enabled to 
make it a public library of importance, and, with 
further aid from the citizens of Philadelphia, it 
will take rank beside the public library in the city 
of Boston.” 


New York, N. Y., Lenox L. The Senate has 
passed the bill increasing the number of trustees 
of the Lenox Library. This is one of the series 
of bills in which the Tilden trustees are interest- 
ed. They hope to bring about a consolidation 
of several of the New York libraries with the 
Tilden trust fund. 


N. Y. Mercantile L. An exhibition of the 
illustrated and art books contained in the library 
was made on the afternoon and evening of Feb. 
17. Members of the library and their friends 
were present by invitation, and enjoyed examin- 
ing the treasures spread out for inspection on the 
tables in Clinton Hall. The display surprised 
many of the 5000 people to whom invitations 
had been sent, as they had been under the im- 
pression that the Mercantile contained very little 
literature except of the lighter sort, most popu- 
lar in lending libraries. 


New York, N. Y., St. Patrick Cathedral 
Library. Undercapable management the library 
of the parish has increased to 10,000 volumes, 
In consequence it is to be moved from its 
present quarters in the school hall to a separate 
building, which has been made over to the library 
officials by the cathedral trustees. A reading- 
room will be opened in the new building and all 
necessary accommodations introduced for those 
who desire to consult the books. It is the aim of 
the managers to increase the library's circulation 
to the extent of 80,000 a year, which will entitle 
the officials to draw upon the State Library Fund 
for annual aid. 

Northwestern University L., Evanston, Jil. 
Vol. 2, no. 18, of the Northwestern world is 
called a ‘‘ special librarian number.” Of 15 col- 
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umns of reading-matter, 3) relate to the library 
and about the same amount to athletes. It has 
about 25,000 volumes. The students have access 
to other libraries containing 350,000 volumes. 


Ohio. 9§ cities and towns are authorized to 
create library boards and establish libraries by an 
act passed by the House Feb, 28. Every city not 
exceeding in population 30,000 and every village 
of not less than 3000 population is given pow- 
er to establish and maintain a public library 
and reading-rooms. For the government of the 
same there is to be appointed by council a board 
of g directors. They shall have exclusive con- 
trol of the expenditure of all moneys collected for 
the library fund, and the supervision and care of 
the buildings. Every library shall be forever 
free for the use of the inhabitants of the city or 
village where located. A tax not exceeding 1 
mill on each $1 of the taxable property shall be 
assessed and set apart for the use of the library. 


Pawtucket,(R. J.) P. L. For nearly a year past 
the authorities of the library have been con- 
scious that some one was systematically relieving 
the institution of its supply of books. Suspicion 
was directed to a certain person and strict watch 
was kept upon him for a long time, but the at- 
tempt to apprehend him failed. In the course of 
time it became apparent that the thief carried on 
the greater part of his business on Saturday and 
sometimes Friday. 

Their attention was directed to a_ certain 
woman who visited the library regularly on 
those days, and a private detective was brought 
in to watch her. He at once fastened the crime 
upon her, and she was arrested and taken 
to the station. Her name is Eva Ellis and she 
resides in West Attleboro. She was formerly a 
teacher in New Hampshire and had received a 
college education, and the high grade of the 
books taken indicate that she was considerable 
of astudent. She was arraigned on the charge 
of larceny of over 200 books from the library, 
pleaded guilty, and was bound over in the sum 
of $500 for appearance at the March term of 
the Court of Common Pleas. 


Peace Dale(R. J.), Narragansett L. Assoc. 
Issued 7209 (fiction 74 %). 


Philadelphia, Pa. The committee of the 
Board of Education for the location of free li- 
braries in the city ata meeting Feb. 16 passed a 
resolution providing for the appointment of 
three committees of two members each to select 
suitable buildings, to determine the class of 
books, and to form regulations for the govern- 
ment of the libraries. Messrs. Wright and Adair 
were appointed to look for buildings, Messrs. 
Gratz and Mertz to select the books and to re- 
port their probable cost, and Messrs. Harrington 
and Hubbard to form rules for their regulation. 

In the annual appropriation $15,000 was set 
aside for the establishment of the libraries, and 
their cost will have to be kept within this figure. 
The northeastern branch will be located as near 
the corner of Front and York Streets as possible. 
The location of the others is not yet determined. 
Suitable buildings will be rented and opened as 
soon as possible, 
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Pittsburg (Pa.) P. L. Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

has just authorized an increase of his magnificent 
$1,000,000 library fund by the addition of $100,- 
000. 
It was his intention to give it, provided granite 
was used in the construction of the main build- 
ing, but he has since decided against that mate- 
rial, and has given the amount unconditionally. 
This additional sum will be expended on interior 
and exterior embellishments. 

President Charles Smith, of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, has asked the privilege 
of presenting the first gift to the library in the 
form of a handsome painting, a marine scene, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


Rockville, Conn, In the will of George Max- 
well, who died nearly a year ago, a bequest of 
$5000 was made for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a free library and reading-room in 
rooms already provided for the same purpose in 
the Union Congregational Church. The heirs 
are now ready to transfer this to the Union Ec- 
clesiastical Society. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. At the meeting of the 
Board of Education, Feb. 9, Mr. Gist Blair intro- 
duced a resolution providing that when the Pub- 
lic Library is moved into the new building, it 
shall be maintained as a free public library, so 
that every citizen of St. Louis, irrespective of his 
pecuniary means, shall be afforded all the advan- 
tages of the library without charge. 

The resolution also authorizes the Committee 
on Library to take proper steps to bring the proj- 
ect before the House of Delegates, City Council 
and Mayor to obtain official recognition and ap- 
propriation of funds. 

It is understood that the Board favors the plan. 


Mr. Blair expects that a large increase in the cir- | 


culation will follow the change. The librarian, 
Mr. Crunden, is strongly in favor of it. 

** The charges now,” said he, “‘ are as small as 
they can consistently be made, $2 a year for an 
adult and $1 a year for any one under 18 years. 
But this charge stands as a bar to a good patron- 
age of the library commensurate with the popu- 
lation of this city. There are, say 75,000 school- 
children in this city, but, strange as it may ap- 
pear, there are not more than 1000 belonging to 
the library. Frequently I attend the schools, 
talk about the advantages of reading at the li- 
brary and taking books from it, and a good 
many forthwith add their names to the roll of our 
patrons, but how many men would avail them- 
selves of the advantages if I could tell them the 
library was free ? 

** Just as an illustration,” said Mr. Crunden, 
** people can come here and read without charge, 
and in 1887, 75,967 availed themselves of the 
privilege, and in 1891, 114,211. This growth 
shows something, and would have been greater if 
it were fully understood that it cost nothing to 
read here. The general impression is that be- 
cause there is an annual fee to take books away 
from the library there is some charge to use them 
in the library. 

** The library should be free,” said Mr. Crun- 
den emphatically. ‘‘ The system has proved sat- 
isfactory elsewhere, and most productive of 


good. The common but erroneous idea is that 
if we don’t pay for a thing we don’t value it. We 
breathe the air free, but isn’t it likely if we had 
to pay for the air we breathe, we would begin to 
stint ourselves? The small charges here stand 
in the way of a proper patronage of the library, 
and good reading for the public should be as free 
as the air to promote and preserve intellectual 
and moral health. 

‘*In cities where there are free libraries, the 
home consumption of books far exceeds that in 
cities where the charges may be ever so small. 
In Omaha there are many more public library 
books read than in St. Louis, though our popu- 
lation is six times as great. In Springfield, IIl., 
for instance, the fee was $1 per year, payable 
semi-annually in the sum of 50 cents. Then the 
library was made free, and under the free system 
in one year the reading in the community had 
trebled. The free public library system has 
passed beyond the experimental stage ; it has 
proved an unqualified success wherever it has 
been tried. 

“ The expense of maintaining the library now, 
circumscribed in its usefulness, is about $20,000 
a year. The maintenance of a free library would 
cost about $40,000 annually. But Chicago this 
year has appropriated $513,000 to the public 
library, $113,000 of which goes to pay current 
expenses, the other $400,000 being added to the 
building fund, the intention being to erect a 
$1,000,000 edifice. The cost of the Free Pub- 
lic Library of Boston is $120,000.” 

Questioned as to whether the loss of books un- 
der the free system would not be greater than 
now, Mr. Crunden said : 

“Less. There were more than 1,000,000 vol- 
umes taken out of the Boston Free Public Library 
last year, and the losses were less than twenty 
books. Every person under the free system is 
guaranteed by two respectable resident citizens. 
They become responsible. As it is now, a per- 
son pays his $2 a year, and has rights, as he 
thinks, while under the free system he would 
be privileged only. The free system is the best 
in all respects.” 

San Francisco, Mercantile L. Assoc. The new 
building was formally opened with a reception 
Saturday evening, Feb. 6, 

Scranton (Pa.) P. L., Albright Memorial 
Building. (ist rpt.) Some 1220 v. of periodi- 
cals have been received, and nearly 11,000 other 
volumes have been ordered. The President asks 
for $9975 appropriation for the coming year, 
and has written an open letter to the City Coun- 
cil on its necessity. The amount asked for is 
about 12 cts. per annum for each inhabitant. He 
says: ‘‘One of your trustees on his way home 
one cold night saw a little boy sitting on the 
curbstone under the electric light reading a 
child’s paper with intense interest. It is for all 
such budding intellects, with their bright eyes, 
dormant now by the hundreds in every ward of 
this city, that the hospitable arms of our benevo- 
lent institution will be soon extended.” 


Vermont, University of, Library. 1t isa notice- 


able fact that from the end of November on 
through the winter the reading of Shakespeare is 
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prevalent, dying out usually as spring comes on. 
Scott and Thackeray are the favorite English. 
novelists, while Howells and Hawthorne are 
most read in American fiction. It is interesting 
to see what a difference a new edition of almost 
any readable author makes. —G. W. ALGemR, in 
an article on one week’s reading in the University 
cynic. 

Wheaton (suburb of Chicago), Adams Memorial 
Z. Oct. 28, a new building was dedicated. It is 
the gift of Mr. J. Q. Adams, of Chicago. Ithas 
a basement and two stories 50 x 75 feet. It was 
designed by Charles S. Frost, of Chicago, in the 
Byzantine treatment of the Romanesque. The 
roof is of red slate, with coppertrimmings. The 
interior is furnished with tile floors and marble 
wainscoting and is finished throughout in oak. 
In the basement are located the heating appara- 
tus, gas-machine, lavatory, fuel-rooms, etc. 

On the first floor are the lecture-room, with a 
capacity of 200 people, the large general reading- 
room, a ladies’ reception and reference room and 
the library proper. The auditorium occupies the 
entire second floor. It has a seating capacity of 
500 and is richly furnished and beautifully dec- 
orated. Back of the stage are two retiring 
rooms, also a trustees’ reception and a class 
room. 

The entire building is fitted with gas and eiec- 
tric appliances, ventilating apparatus, and is 
practically fire-proof. No expense has been 
spared to make it as handsome, comfortable, and 
convenient as possible. 

Besides the library and grounds Mr. Adams 
has given the trustees a piece of Chicago property 
the income of which will be sufficient to maintain 
the library. He also gave $3000 to begin the 
purchase of books. In all the donations must 
amount to something over $75,000. The library 
opens with about 3000 books, which were se- 
lected with great care and have been arranged by 
experts after the most approved metheds. Some- 
thing over 10,000 books can be accommodated in 
the library proper, and if necessary some of the 
other rooms can be devoted to library purposes, 


Wilkes-Barre P. L. By a recent vote of the 
Board of Directors an appropriation has been 
made for furnishing duplicates of interesting 
juvenile and other books of history, literature, 
biography, description and travel, and natural 
history, to be used by the teachers in connection 
with school work. 

The present Extension course on Political 
Economy by Edward T, Devine is showing what 
a live teacher backed by a good library can do. 
All the books referred to in the syllabus, which it 
was possible to procure, were purchased at once, 
placed in the reference department at the be- 
ginning of the course, and their use has been 
constant. Every day and often every hour inthe 
day groups of readers are gathered, studying and 
writing, or consulting over some knotty point. 
The frequent presence of Mr. Devine in the li- 
brary has been of great assistance to readers, as 
class-work is a special hobby of his. Then on 
the afternoon previous to each lecture Mr. De- 
vine meets at the library those who enjoy the 
informal conference on topics suggested by the 
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lectures or the question papers. Here the 
answers which have been sent in are discussed, 
and many questions asked which the inquirers 
would not have courage to offer in the public 
hall. These conferences are considered by many 
the most profitable feature of the course. 

‘* The discussion which follows the lectures 
and which is participated in by men who are 
thinking of and dealing with the serious practi- 
cal questions of the day, addsits interest and 
value to the whole subject, and the result of all 
these methods and forces is a thorough awaken- 
ing of latent powers of thought and reasoning 
which many of the participants were unaware 
they possessed. The remark is frequently heard, 
‘I knew nothing of political economy before, 
and never supposed I could understand it, but it 
is a most delightful study, and I am going to read 
up in it after the course is over.’ Thus it is 
plainly to be seen that more readers, and a better 
selection of books can but follow; and just here 
is where the library can keep abreast, if it does 
not lead, in helping to excite and stimulate a 
love of knowledge, and in supplying the means 
of gratifying the thirst which it has awakened. 
And in helping to awaken it, we have shown 
there is no better way than by promoting Uni- 
versity Extension teaching.” 


Winterset (Jowa) P. L. The care of the li- 
brary was assumed by the city at the first of the 
year. It is supported by a one-mill tax levy. 
Miss M. Cassidy is the very efficient librarian. 

The library committee arranged for a library 
course of lectures and other literary entertain- 
ments during the months of Nov. and Dec., for 
the benefit of the library. This course proved 
very popular and a financial success. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Tue library bulletin of the Cornett UNiveEr- 
SITY contains a list of deficiencies in the May 
anti-slavery collection. We notice in the addi- 
tions a detailed list of the 237 numbers of the 
Scelta di curiosita litterarie (Bologna, 1860-91), 
the gift of Willard Fiske. 


FortescuE, G. K. A subject-index of the Modern 
works added to the Library of the British 
Museum in 1885-90. London, 1891. 64-700 
8. 


Tue Jersey Crry F. P. L. has begun the issue 
of a bulletin entitled “ Library record.” (No. 
1, Feb. 15.) 


Provipence L, Finding list. Prov., 191. 


5 
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** AmERKRY bachelor,” by Alain René Le Sage, 
12°, N. Y., 1892, Worthington & Co., is the same 
as The history ot Vanillo Gonzales,” published 
by J. C. Nimmo & Bain, London, 1551. 

W. T. Propies. 
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Our childhood’s holidays by Chatty 
Cheerful,” is the same as ‘‘ What the little ones 
saw.” Miss H. P. JAMEs. 

FULL NAMES. 

Wells, Daniel Halsey, actuary (mortality exper- 
ience of the Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co., 1846-78, 
Hartford, 1884; Tables based on the American 
table of mortality and 3% interest. Hartford, 
1890). 

The following are furnished by Harvard College 

Library: 

Bandy, James Marcus (An analytical arith- 
metic); 

Gilbert, E: Hooker (Early grants and incor- 
poration of the town of Ware); 

Fitz Gerald, J: E: (Report on the transportation 
of passengers in and around the cities of Eu- 
rope); 

Freeman, J: Ripley (The nozzle as an accurate 
water meter); 

Ingersoll, Edwin Dwight (Facts about Den- 
ver); 

Stearns, J: Milton (The germs and develop- 
ments of the laws of England); 

Wade, Rufus Robbins (Development of labor 
legislation in Massachusetts). 


Bibliographp. 


ANNUAL index of periodicals and photographs 
for 1891. London, Mowbray House, 1891. 
145 p. 8°. 

A. Censur u. Confiscation hebrii- 
ischer Biicher im Kirchenstaate ; auf Grund 
der Inquisitions-Akten in der Vaticana und 
Vallicelliana dargestellt. Frankf. a. M., M. 
Kauffmann, 1891. 65 p. 8°. 

Cat, E. Mission bibliographique en Espagne; 
rapport a M. le ministre de |l’instruction pub- 
lique. Paris, Leroux, 1892. 152 p. 8°. 

H. M., andGopwin, G. N. Bibliotheca 
Hantoniensis: a list of books relating to 
Hampshire, including magazine references ; 
with List of Hampshire newspapers by F. E. 
Edwards. Southampton, Gilbert, 1891. 

A reprint, with additions, of ‘* An attempt at 

a bibliography of Hampshire ”’ issued a few years 

ago. It includes books on the Channel Islands ; 

but in this respect it is far from perfect, as may 
be seen from a casual glance at the Catalogue of 
the Guille-Allés Library. Any one hoping to 
find a complete account of the editions of White’s 

** Selborne " will also be disappointed. Cobbett’s 

“Life” is included, but the ‘“ Rural rides” is 

omitted. The list of books and periodicals con- 

taining Hampshire references and the particulars 

of county newspapers are useful. — 4//. 


HAFeRKORN, H. E. Handy list of books on 
mines and mining, assaying, metallurgy, an- 
alytical chemistry, minerals, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, palzontology, etc.; alphabetical reference- 
catalogue, under authors and subjects, and in- 


cluding analytical references to the contents of 
important works; including issues from 1880 to 
May, 1891, anda number of earlier books often 
met with in catalogues, also a short list of Ger- 
man works. Milwaukee, H. E. Haferkorn, 
1891. 6+87p. 8. $1 cloth bound with Key 
to Publishers; 75 c. without Key. 

Joseruson, AkselG.S. Avhandlingar ock pro- 
gram utgivna vid svenska ock finska akademier 
ock scholor 1855-90, bibliografi. Upsala, 
1892. O. § kr. 

Kirk, J: Foster. Supplement to Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of authors. Phila., 1891. 2 v. O. 
$15. 

MANNO, Ant. Bibliografia di Chieri. Torino, 
stamp. della ditta G. B. Paravia e C., 1891. 
36 p. 8°. (Only 50 copies.) 

From the ‘ Bibliog. stor. degli stati della 

monarchia di Savoia,” v. 4 

Rippercer. A. Die Influenza, ihre Geschichte, 
efe., mit ausftihrlichem Verzeichniss der ein- 
schligigen Literatur. Miinchen, J. F. Lehmann, 
1892. 12+338 p. 8°. 10 m. 

Royat Society oF Lonpon. Catalogue of 
scientific papers. Vol. g. New series for 
1874-83: Aba—Gis. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1892. 4°. 255. 

SAVIGNY DE Moncorps, —de. Bibliographie de 
quelques almanachs illustrés du 18° siécle 
(1759-90). Chateaudun, 1892. 56 p. 8°. 

ScHuLTz, Alb. Catalogue méthodique des 
revues et journaux parus a Paris jusqu’a fin 
1891, suivi de la table alphabétique de tous les 
journaux. Paris, A. Schultz, 1892. 83 p. 8°. 
2 fr. 

INDEXES 

AvettTa, Ad. Indici e cataloghi. Torino, Za 
Letteratura, 1891. 28 p. 8°. 2 lire. 

GENERAL-REGISTER zu Bd.1.— x. des JAHRBUCHS 
der Kgl. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
Berlin, G. Grote, 1891. 48 p.F. 6m. 

Inpice decennale dei lavori pubbl. dall’ R. 
AccapeM1A Mepica dalla fondazione fino a 
tutto I’ anno 1884. Roma, tip. frat. Centena- 
ri, 1891. 69 p. 8°. 

Il primo ventennio de] PROPUGNATORE, 1868 — 
87: indice generale degli autori e della mate- 
rie. Bologna, Romagnoli Dall’ Acqua edit., 
18gI. 77 p. 8°. 

Jones, Gardner M. Rough subject index to the 
publications of the Essex Institute : Proceed- 
ings v. 1-6; Bulletin, v. 1-22; Historical 
collections, v. 1-27. (Pages 205 - 232 of Essex 
InsTiITUTE. Hist. col., v. 27, 1890.) 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG AND PARIS. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


From their recent publications they call attention to the following : 


ENGELMANN and ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey. Thirty-six plates, containing 225 illustrations from works of art, with descriptive 
English text and an epitome of the contents of each book, for the use of schools and students. 
Folio size, cloth extra, $3.00. Most valuable to teachers and scholars, 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English part, a stout quarto volume of 
vii+ 923 pages. Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 
English-German part, two stout volumes, quarto, full sheep, $11.00 ; halt morocco, $12.00. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
BAER and DELITZSCH. Hebrew Texts. Paper, 40 cents and 50 cents. 
BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $3.00. 
BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages. 

Vols. I. and II. Cloth, net, $9.40. 

HUTTON. The Swordsman. Cloth, $1.25. 
ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 
STIELER’S Large Hand Atlas of Modern Geography. Half morocco, $25.00. 
TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. 2700 vols., paper, at so cents each. 
TEUBNER’S Greek and Latin Authors. Special lists. 


THIEME-PREUSSER. German-English and English-German Diction- 
ary. Two vols, in one, half bound, $4.25. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 
Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany and France. Periodicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers, English, German, French, Italian and Spanish, furnished 
on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfi: in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 


information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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“Without question the most perfect trade bibhography 


with which we are acquainted.” —London Book- 


seller. 


JUST READY: | 
The American Catalogue 
1884-1890. 


The new volume of the American Catalogue 
covers the period July 1, 1884, to June 30, 1890. 
It is in two parts, of which the first contains the 
author-and-title alphabet, and the second the subject 
alphabet, List of Government Publications, Publi- 
cations of Societies, Books in Series, etc. 

Price, $12.50 in sheets; and $15 in half mo- 
rocco binding. 

The edition is 1250 copies only, and 
there will be no re-issue. 


. « « “ There is scarcely a bookseller in the coun- 
try who would hesitate a moment to expend twenty- 
five dollars in advertising his stock; ought he to hesitate 
a moment about an expenditure that would enable him 
to sell hundreds of dollars’ worth of books in a year? 
Such an investment would also purchase for him a repu- 
tation among .his customers for intelligence and trade 
knowledge that would pay him five times over.”—A. D. 
F. 


This work ts indispensable to the bookstore or library. 
THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL Sr.), N. Y 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on casy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottowa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 
and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 


Amherst College. | Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
Boston Public Library. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brown University. University of Toronto, Can. 


Cornell University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Yale University. 
California University. Minneapolis Public Library. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphiets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


**We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr, Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional! 
ayy? largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. me | of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Weicu, State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary 10 per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 
mistake.”"—Metvit Dewry, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen's American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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JOSEPH BAER & CO., 
Booksellers for the Imperial Public Library of 
St. Petersburgh, 


Frankfort 0. M. (Germany). 


Best selected bookstore on the European Continent, 
over 350,000 volumes. 


Books, Ancient and Modern, supplied at reasona- 
ble prices and without delay. 


Catalogues of second-hand books published regularly. 
The following are just out: 

Catalogue of Transactions and Publications of Learned 
Societies, sets of periodicals, fmfortant collections and 
reference books for Public Libraries and Scientific Insti- 
tutes, 1to76 nos. 

Cat. 281. Auctores Greeci, 1715 nos. 

282. ” Latini, 1433 nos, 

»*8;. Philological Periodicals 
and Collections, Gram- 
mar, Literature, opuscu- 
la varia, auctores medii- 
to6o nos 

** 284. Ancient history, numis- 
matic, etc,, 1325 nos. 

** 987. Freemasons, Rosicrucians, Jesuits, etc., 472 nos, 

** 988. Numismatic of the Middle Age and flodern 
Time, 612 nos. 

* 28. History of painting and ) 


Containing the lib- 
rary of Prof. E. 
Heitz of Strassburg. 


Engraving, 1938 nos. Library of 

* 290. History of Architecture, | Prof, A. Springer 
Sculpture and Industrial of Leipzig. 
Arts, 2184 nos. | 


IN PRESS; 
Catalogue of the important Fotanical Library af 
Just, editor of the Betanischer Jahresbericht, 


* Anadmirable piece of work, and onewhich I 
shall find extremely useful.’’—W. FOSTER. 


Bookseller’s Library 


AND How To Use It. 
By A. GROWOLL. 


A guide for the bookseller to the more impor- 
tant and practical works of reference necessary to 
his profession, with a few plain directions as to 
how they may be best put to use. 

Contains chapters on How to Use a Trade 
Journal ; How to Use ‘‘ The Publishers’ Trade 
List Annual;" Trade Catalogues: American, 
English, German and French; Books about 
Books which Relate to Books; Library Cata- 
logues; Trade and Literary Journals; Book- 
seller's Reference Library; Reference Library 
for Dealers in Second-hand Books ; Booksell- 
er’s Catalogues on Special Subjects; Auction 
Catalogues ; How to Use the Apparatus. 


16mo, 98 pp., Cloth, $1.00, net. 


Address 
Tue OFFicrk OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


Franklin Square (330 Pearl St.), N. Y. 


The Publishers Trade List 
Annual. 


This volume is indispensable to any one that 
has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. 
It contains : 

1. An index to contributors and advertisers. 

2. An index to special lines, giving important 
information as to where to find what is wanted. 

3. Short-title list, with cross and subject refer- 
ences, of the books issued from January to July 
each year, forming a supplement to the ** Annual 
Catalogue” of the year preceding the issue of 
the ** Trade List Annual.” 

4. The Publishers’ Trade Lists: These are the 
latest catalogues of American publishers, arranged 
alphabetically by the names of the publishers, 

5. The Educational Catalogue: This priced 
catalogue, which is used by the entire trade and 
educational interest as the most complete and re- 
liable reference list of school-books, is arranged 
on the ‘‘ dictionary plan,” combining a finding- 
list for the trade and a subject-catalogue for the 
use of schools, 


Large 8°, price $2. 
Address 
Tue OFFice OF THE PuntisHers’ WEEKLY, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL Sr.), N. Y. 

* A very useful and reliable assistant in our business."’ 
—J. Lirpreincort Co., Philadelphia. 

“One of the most time-saving and profitable instru- 
mentalities used by the trade.""—American News Co,, 
New York. 

* The most useful work for reference we have ever had 
for general use in the trade.”"—Les & Suerarnp, Boston. 


NEW LIBRARY DRAWER. 


Wanted by the inventor of the New Library 
Drawer, a man of experience, the charge of 
cataloguing a new Library. The New Drawer 
surpasses all devices ever used for card or sheet 
catalogues, in economy of space, in openness to 
the eye and to the light, in the ease of finding 
and in the facility of removing or replacing any 
single sheet or the entire contents of the drawer. 


All library workers should see it. Address 


FREDERIC BADGER, 


Marvard College Library. 


Cambridge, Mass 


NEARLY READY. 


Co-operative Index to Periodicals 
For 


The annual volume now ready contains 
references to all the important magazines, 
and a full author index. Price, $2.50. 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), 
P. O. Box 943. New York. 


| i 
| 
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PERFECTED AND COLLATED SETS. 


It has always been difficult for librarians to get absolutely complete copies of 
out-of-print “ long sets "—from the popular magazines desired by small libraries, up 
through the different grades of the periodicals covered by Poole’s Index, to the scarce 
and expensive series of society publications wanted for the large reference libraries. 
When a set is found, it often proves to be so defective in title-pages, indexes, signa- 
utres, parts, or illustrations, that years are required to fill the imperfections, which 
meanwhile remain as a continual irritation to the librarian. 

To remedy this difficulty THE BOSTON BOOK CO. has established a 
department under the charge of Mr. Thorvald Solberg, formerly of the library of 
Congress, for the purpose of supplying libraries with sets carefully collated and 
guaranteed to be perfect ; and also of attempting to supply parts, volumes, and partial 
sets to perfect existing deficiencies. Mr. Solberg, with six attendants, devotes his 
whole time to this branch of the business, and goes abroad annually to search in 
person for foreign sets through second-hand bookstores in England and on the 
Continent. 

Librarians who have any wants or queries in the way of sets, partial sets, or odd 
volumes of magazines, proceedings of societies, government or municipal reports, or 
other series, American or foreign, are invited to correspond on the subject with 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO., 


C. Souce, PrResipenr.) 15% Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, 


AND 
GENERAL AGENTS IN EUROPE FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUY- 
ERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Great Ornithological Works. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books sent post-free on application. 


Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code, Unicode 


Strand, W. and 37, Piccadilly, W., London, England. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, for 


CATALOGUE OF 
17 East 16th St., N. Y. 


Carries a stock of over 15,000 Books ad Photooraphs, 


carefully selected books, principally | 
Americana and Rebellion. | PRICE, 10 GENTS, 70% DISCOUNT, 
| 


To 


Libraries are requested to ad- 


dress him when completing those | E. F. A. SCHLOFFEL, Publisher, 


departments. AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


he: 
2 
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LONDON: NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 828 Broapway. Hospitat Str. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 
Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 
His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 
patrons at most advantageous prices. 
From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 
charges for freight, etc. 
Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. State University of Iowa. 

Alma College, Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Nataral History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. Y. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of [inois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institate, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. University of Minnesota. 
Columbia College. Pablic Library, Cincianati 0. University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell University. Pablic Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Public Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 

Haverford College. State Library of Connectient. Yale University. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert's success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Geo. H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“*Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get our 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that 1t was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. Ia reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” 


Metvi. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity ia procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals, His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in differeat European countries." 
Prof. Arruvr H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


* Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date Iam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and money as dealing through you.”’ 

Ernesr C, Ricnarpson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an ‘atelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’ 


A. 8. Cotutws, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK, 
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